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FOOD STAMP PLANS 


THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1959 


Housp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley, chairman, presiding. 

The CuatrrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

We have before us for consideration this morning several bills in 
relation to the distribution of food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan. They will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(H.R. 247, H.R. 778, H.R. 1329, H.R. 1359, H.R. 2792, H.R. 2915, 
H.R. 2936, H.R. 3130, H.R. 5191 areas follows :) 


(H.R. 247, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp 
plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general wel- 
fare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner 
of food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the De- 
partment of Agriculture in carrying out price support or surplus removal op- 
erations, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary’) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation 
not later than January 1, 1959, a program to distribute to needy persons in the 
United States through a food stamp system surplus food commodities acquired 
by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations or other 
purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only where requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps or cer- 
tificates redeemable by eligible persons for such types and quantities of sur- 
plus food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which any State or political subdivision 
thereof may participate in the food stamp plan for the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to the needy; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue to each State or political subdivision request- 
ing and qualifying for the distribution of surplus food under section 2 food 
stamps or certificates for each kind of surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed and on the total num- 
ber of needy persons in the various States and political subdivisions eligible to 
receive such food. The food stamps or certificates shall be issued by each such 
State or political subdivision thereof to persons who qualify under regulations 
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issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and shall be redeemable in any manner 
prescribed by him. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy per- 
sons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall not exceed a value of 
$1,000,000,000 in any calendar year, based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling of such food. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the purposes of this Act. 





(H.R. 778, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of certain surplus food commodities to needy 
persons in the United States, by use of a food stamp plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for needy persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the spector of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’”) is 
hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation, as quickly 
as possible, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through 
a food stamp system a portion of the surpluses of food commodities acquired 
and being stored by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support opera- 
tions or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps re- 
deemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or other convenient form on the 
local level through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
arry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be 
distributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distrib- 
uted and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at any retail 
outlet in the normal channels of trade, unless the owner or operator refuses to 
participate in the food stamp program. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act of a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United States 
under this Act shall be in place of distribution to such needy persons under 
section 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and for other purposes”, approved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C., see. 612c), 
as amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Distribution of 
surplus food under this Act shall be subject to the same system of priorities 
as is presently provided for in such sections. 
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Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving 
welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or 
equivalent agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the 
opinion of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 





(H.R. 1329, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ], 


A BILL To provide for the distribution of certain surplus food commodities to needy 
persons in the United States, by use of a food stamp plan 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for needy persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and to remove the specter of want, 
malnutrition, or hunger in the midst of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) is 
hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into operation, as quickly 
as possible, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through 
a food stamp system a portion of the surplus of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by reason of its price-support operations 
or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps 
redeemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantites of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or other convenient form on the 
local level through the normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate 
in the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy ; and 

(5) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at any 
retail outlet in the normal channels of trade, unless the owner or operator refuses 
to participate in the food stamp program. 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act of a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to needy persons in the United States 
under this Act shall be in place of distribution to such needy persons under sec- 
tion 32 of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C., sec. 612¢c), as 
amended, and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. Distribution of 
surplus food under this Act shall be subject to the same system of priorities as 
is presently provided for in such sections. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
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agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion of 
such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive 
it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H.R. 1359, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general walfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 24, 
1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into opera- 
tion as quickly as possible, but not later than January 1, 1960, a program to 
distribute to needy persons in the United States through a food stamp system 
such surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made availabie by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof; 

2) issue, or cuuse to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps re- 
deemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine; 

(8) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus foods 
and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of the 
goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
earry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political sub- 
divisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by each 
such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of State or 
local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local distribution 
points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy persons 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute sur- 
plus food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost to 
the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion of 
such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive 
it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
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of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment 
of this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, 
extending the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and other low-income groups not eligible to 
receive food stamps under this Act by reason of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


{H.R. 2792, 86th Cong., 1st sess. } 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general wel- 
fare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes 
prevent them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner 
of food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted 
from the normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”’) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate 
and put into operation as quickly as possible, but not later than January 1, 
1960, a program to distribute to needy persons in the United States through a 
food stamp system such surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distri- 
bution under this program only when requested to do so by a State or 
political subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps re- 
deemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate 
in the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus foods 
and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of the 
goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local distri- 
bution points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, recipients of unemployment 
compensation and old age and survivors insurance (social security) or who is, 
in the opinion of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is 
ineligible to receive it because of State or local law. 
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Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, extend- 
ing the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include persons 
of other low-income groups not eligible to receive food stamps under this Act 
by reason of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8 There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


(H.R. 2915, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution ef 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of bealth and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the nor- 
mal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 24,: 
1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary’) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into op- 
eration as quickly as possible, but not later than January 1, 1960, a program to 
distribute to needy persons in the United States through a food stamp system 
such surplus food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 8, food stamps re- 
deemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus 
food as the Secretary shall determine: 

(3) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus 
foods and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of 
the goals outlined in the first section of this Act ; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of State 
or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local distribution 
points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy per- 
sons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute sur- 
plus food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost to 
the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving wel- 
fare assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equiva- 
lent agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion 
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of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to re- 
ceive it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment of 
this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, extend- 
ing the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include persons 
receiving unemployment compensation, receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance (social security) pensions, and other low-income groups not eligible to 
receive food stamps under his Act by reason of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


(H.R. 2936, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To facilitate the distribution of surplus food products to needy families in the 
United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935 
(7 U.S.C. 612c) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this section, not less than $50,000,000 of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and not less than $100,000,000 of such funds shall be used during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, for the purchase of agricultural food commodities 
and the products thereof (other than commodities or products available for dis- 
tribution under section 416(3) of the Agricultural Act of 1949) and the donation 
of such commodities and products for relief purposes. The commodities so pur- 
chased shall be made available to States for distribution to needy families and 
persons and to schools in the same manner and under the same conditions, includ- 
ing the payments of costs in connection with such distribution, as in the case of 
other food commodities made available to needy persons and to schools under this 
section or under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, or related 
legislation. The Secretary is authorized to make such expenditures as are neces- 
sary to carry out this paragraph without regard to any other provisions of law 
governing the expenditure of public funds, and without regard to the provisions 
of this section limiting the availability of funds for any one agricultural commod- 
ity or the products thereof or relating to any division between storable and 
perishable commodities.” 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Seo. 306. No surplus agricultural food commodities shall be available for sale 
for foreign currencies under title I of this Act, or for transfer on a grant basis 
under title II of this Act, unless the Secretary of Agriculture shall have first 
made such commodities available for distribution, under the provisions of section 
32 of the Act of August 24, 1985 (7 U.S.C. 612c), or section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1431), or related provisions of law, to needy families and 
persons in the United States.” 


(H.R. 31380, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 

raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 

24, 1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 

the “Secretary’’) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into 

operation as quickly as possible, but not later than January 1, 1960, a program 
to distribute to needy persons in the United States through a food stamp system 
such surplus food commodities. 
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Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 

tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps redeem- 
able by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of surplus food 
as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(83) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus 
foods and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement of 
the goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to 
earry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local dis- 
tribution points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and not 
in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy per- 
sons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of aequiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving wel- 
fare assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equiva- 
lent agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the 
opinion of such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible 
to receive it because of State or local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment 
of this Act, on the feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems involved in, 
extending the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and other low-income groups not eligible to 
receive food stamps under this Act by reason of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 





(H.R. 5191, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the general welfare, 
raise the levels of health and of nourishment for persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and dispose in a beneficial manner of food 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the Department 
of Agriculture in carrying out price support operations or diverted from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce under section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is hereby authorized and directed to promulgate and put into 
operation as quickly as possible but not later than January 1, 1960 for the 
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calendar years 1960 and 1961 a program to distribute to needy persons in the 
United States through a food stamp system such surplus food commodities, 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available by the Secretary for distribu- 
tion under this program only when requested to do so by a State or political 
subdivision thereof ; 

2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant to section 3, food stamps 
redeemable by eligible needy persons for such types and quantities of sur- 
plus food as the Secretary shall determine ; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commercially packaged form, preferably 
through normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pursuant to section 3, the welfare 
authorities of any State or political subdivision thereof may participate in 
the food stamp plan for the distribution of surplus foods to the needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor, in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus 
foods and in the conduct of the program generally to assure achievement 
of the goals outlined in the first section of this Act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall issue, to each welfare department or equivalent 
agency of a State or political subdivision requesting the distribution of surplus 
food under section 2(1), food stamps for each kind of surplus food to be dis- 
tributed, in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be distributed 
and on the total number of needy persons in the various States and political 
subdivisions eligible to receive such food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent agency to needy persons receiving 
welfare assistance, or in need of welfare assistance but ineligible because of 
State or local law, and shall be redeemable by such needy persons at local dis- 
tribution points to be determined by the Secretary under section 2(3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in place of, any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons by a State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secretary is authorized to distribute 
surplus food under this Act to a value of up to $1,000,000,000, based on the cost 
to the Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this Act, a needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the welfare department or equivalent 
agency of any State or political subdivision thereof, or who is, in the opinion of 
such agency or agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is ineligible to receive 
it hecause of State or local law. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor, shall make a study 
of, and shall report to Congress within six months after the date of enactment 
of this Act, on the feasibility of, the custs of, and the problems involv: d in, 
extending the scope of the food stamp plan established by this Act to include 
persons receiving unemployment compensation, persons receiving old-age and 
survivors insurance (social security) pensions, and other low-income groups 
not eligible to receive food stamps under this Act by reason of section 6 of this 
Act. 

Sec. & There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The Crarrman. We have a distinguished Member of Congress with 
us, Mrs. Leonor K. Sullivan, who has been for a long time interested 
in the subject we are about to consider. I should like to call Mrs. 
Sullivan as the first witness. 

Come forward, please. 

Mrs. Sullivan has a prepared statement, and I would like to ask 
the committee members not to interrupt until she has concluded the 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


“AIDING THE FARMER BY PROVIDING MILLIONS OF NEW CUSTOMERS FOR 
NUTRITIOUS FOODS THROUGH A FOOD STAMP PLAN” 


Mrs. SuuiivAn. Chairman Cooley and members of the committee, 
I am grateful to the chairman for scheduling full committee hearings 
on H.R. 1359 and companion and related bills. In the three previous 
Congresses in which I have introduced this bill—or one very much like 
it—the hearings were usually conducted by subcommittee and I found 
afterward that the committee members who opposed the plan most 
vigorously in the committee or on the House floor were almost always 
those who had not participated in the subcommittee hearings and 
thus, perhaps, were not fully aware of the opportunities provided in 
this legislation not only to help our needy but to help the farmer, too. 

rm. R. 1359, by the way, is the same bill which a majority of the 
members of this committee voted for last year and which a majority 
of the Members of the House of Representatives also supported in a 
rollcall vote on August 18, on which the tally was 196 to 187. As you 
know, the bill was considered under suspension of the rules requiring 
a two-thirds majority, so the bill did not pass despite majority support. 


MILLIONS OF AMERICANS HAVE INADEQUATE DIETS 


This year, I trust we can finally see it enacted. Many of those on 
the Republic an side of the House who opposed the bill last August 
are no longer in Congress and their successors, I trust, will support 
this kind of bill to assure a better diet for the 7 million or more 
Americans not now able to afford minimum levels of nutrition. 

We are now sending frozen chickens to the United Arab Republic, 
and other foods of all kinds to Yugoslavia, Poland, India, and other 
countries all over the world—yet for our neediest here, we can provide 
only some cornmeal or wheat flour, some powdered milk, and that’s 
about all. We should be ashamed of ourselves for permitting this 
situation to exist, in the midst of such abundance of food—a blessing 
from God. The surplus is such that we are desperately trying to give 
it away and dump it all over the world and are in effect paying some 
countries to take it away. We even subsidize the shipping in some 
cases—pay the ocean transportation costs. 


INCLUDE BILL IN PUBLIC LAW 480 


This committee has just completed extensive hearings on Public 
Law 480, the basic legislation for foreign distribution of surplus 
American food. We have spent many billions in giving food away 
overseas in these past 5 years. I am not against aiding the people 
of other nations, sharing our abundance w ith them, promoting peace 
by helping to feed the hungry. I merely want to point out that we 
also have hungry people here. And we are not doing, in proportion, 
nearly as much for them as we are for the underprivileged and under- 
nourished of other lands. The figures prove it. More surplus food 
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is sent as a giveaway overseas than is donated to the needy in the 
United States—even including the gifts of food to the school lunch 
program. 

FIRST PRIORITY ON SURPLUS FOR OUR OWN NEEDY 


Since Public Law 480 includes in title III, authority for domestic 
distribution of surplus food to our neesly, and since Public Law 480 
will shortly have to come before the House for renewal and extension, 
I would like to suggest now that H.R. 1359 be written into Public 
Law 480 as an additional program. The language for accomplishing 
that could be worked out easily and quickly, and we would thereby 
achieve two important purposes: one, we would assure that the first 
priority on distribution of foods in surplus go to our own needy 
rather than to the needy of other countries—under present law, the 
Department of Agriculture apparently contends it is not permitted 
to give away some , surplus items here if any foreign country wants to 
arrange to obtain those same items under Public Law 480; and sec- 
ondly, we would assure prompt House consideration of this plan as 
a logical provision of legislation dealing with the whole question of 
surplus distribution. Wi e saw last year how H.R. 13067 was locked 
up in the Rules Committee so that it could come up for a vote only 
under the suspension of the rules procedure which led to its demise. 

I believe Chairman Cooley agrees with me that this bill now belongs 
as part of Public Law 480, and Le sarnestly urge that it be so ine luded. 


HARD CORE OF 7 MILLION NEEDY 


Now, Mr. Chairman and colleagues, let me tell you why I think 
this legislation is so vital not only to our own needy but to the Ameri- 
can farmer as well. We have, as I said, more than 7 million Americans 
not now able to buy even the barest minimum diet. These are the 
people on various forms of public assistance. They are—most of 
them—in dire need in either good times or bad. They form a hard 
core of the needy aged, the needy disabled, the blind, the families 
without income except what comes from public agencies or private 
charities. Their monthly checks do not cover minimum needs. In 
addition, in bad times—in recession—the ranks of the needy are 
swelled by millions more temporarily without.jobs who may have used 
up their unemployment benefits—or who were not eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation. Many of them cannot get on public assist- 
ance regardless of need, in certain States, if they are “employable.” 
Nevertheless, they still have to eat. 

Here in Washington, in the Nation’s Capital, Eve Edstrom, of the 
Washington Post, did a heartrending series of articles a year or so 
ago about hungry children rooting in garbage cans for something to 
vat. Out of this came a surplus distribution program here and 
movement to provide more school lunches. But the problem Eve 
Edstrom wrote about in Washington was not an isolated one—it can 
be duplicated in cities all over America. 





PRESENT DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM A FAILURE 


We have the food. We have, as I said, such an abundance of food, 
it is now considered by Mr. Benson to be a great calamity. It could 
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be a great blessing if properly used. It is not now properly used to 
help our own needy ; ; that is clear and undeniable. 

True, we have a surplus distribution program in operation in this 
country. But it is a very inadequate program. Only one-third of 
our counties participate in it because of its cost. And the figures show, 
too,.that only one-third of our public assistance recipients throughout 
the country receive any of the food—2!14 million out of 7 million. 
If you take into account another fact, the statistics are even more 
discouraging—of the 214 million relief recipients receiving surplus 
food, 400,000 are in Puerto Rico, one-quarter million each are in New 
York and Pennsylvania and Michigan. Another 175,000 are con- 
centrated in Mississippi. For the rest of the States, therefore, in 
most cases anyway, far fewer than one-third of the relief recipients 
receive any surplus food. For instance, in the chairman’s State of 
North Carolina, there are nearly 180,000 people on various forms of 
public assistance, but none of them receive any surplus food. In South 
Carolina there are 85,000 on public assistance, but none of them re- 
ceive surplus food. It is not distributed to the pu ‘blie assistance peo- 
ple in Oregon, Nebraska, Louisiana, Idaho, Florida, or Delaware, to 
name a few. In my State, Missouri, only about 15 percent of the 
people on public assistance receive surplus food; in Texas and Wis- 
consin it is about the same: in California it is about 8 percent: in 
Georgia about 8 percent; in Massachusetts about 2 percent; in North 
Dakota about 4 percent : the same in Washington State,andsoon. Of 
course, some of the States do much better than that, but on the — 
it is a very spotty program as to coverage, and a completely unsatis- 
factory program in operation. I have those figures for all of a 
States and will place that table in the record following my statement. 
It is a cruel hoax—a fraud—an illusion. The present program is 
grossly inadequate. 

Any member of this committee who would disagree with me on 
that has just not bothered to go down to the distribution centers in 
the cities of our country and see this program in operation—not just 
in the distressed mining areas, but in any large city participating. 
People—old people, crippled, undernourished people—stand in long 
lines once a month or so to obtain big bags of flour or cornmeal and 
some dried skim milk they cannot carry. There used to be some 
cheese and butter—but not now. Once, years ago, there was some 
canned beef. That was disposed of in one vast splurge—and then it 
was gone and there was never any more. 


NO VARIETY OF FOODS 


When you investigate this present distribution system in places 
like Kentucky, West Virginia, the mining areas of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and elsewhe re, or ti alk to Members of C ongress from those areas, 
you find it is a scandal—a crime against humanity. The costs of dis- 
tribution far outweigh the value of the food. There is no variety. 

These are strong words, and I mean every one of them. I don’t 
care how fine, how pious and decent, Mr. Benson and his aids may be 
in their personal lives, in this program they are participating in a 
cruel and inhumane thing when you stop to consider how much good, 
how much real good, could be accomplished with this surplus food. 
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Even the chairman of the Republican National Committee concedes 
it is woefully inadequate. Of course, he blames the law for that; I 
blame the administration of the law. 

Let me point out something that every one of you knows better than 
I—that the farmers of this country—most of them—are in real difli- 
culty. You have struggled to devise legislation which can help the 
farmer, and you have received precious little help from the admin- 
istration. And now you find that the House Members from city 
districts like mine are looking more and more askance at your pro- 
posals for aiding agriculture, 


CITY FOLKS SEE NO RELATION TO FARM PROGRAMS 


Why? Not because we are against the farmer. We know the 
farmer must be prosperous if the goods we make in the cities are to 
be sold. A prosperous farmer is a good customer for city industry. 

But if I may say so, I would point out that most—nearly all— 
legislation you bring forward to aid the farmer neglects completely to 
tie your objective of reasonable farm prices into the companion prob- 
lem of helping us to assure an adequate diet for all of our citizens. 
A food stamp program would establish that bond. It would provide 
at least 7 million new customers—regular customers—for the output 
of the average farm. Can you devise any better legislative device 
for increasing the consumption of farm commodities than by bringing 
in more customers—regular customers—for food items those people 
are not now buying ? 


FOOD STAMPS WOULD COVER ALL FOODS IN SURPLUS SUPPLY 


or 


As I have set up the program under H.R. 1359, the food stamp plan 
would provide for distribution through the stores of not just the stor- 
able surpluses but of the kind of foods, too, which can be acquired 
under section 32. We all know the Department has not used section 
32 authority as Congress intended it to be used to help the farmer. 
We have had to force its greater use in the school lunch program, for 
instance. 

There is no reason—no good reason—why fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, and meats, when they are in such surplus as to cause marketing 
difficulties and depressed farm prices, cannot be utilized in season in a 
good food stamp plan. There are seanivedn of millions of dollars set 
aside each year from customs receipts—30 percent of customs _re- 
ceipts—for use in removing farm surpluses from the market. We have 
the maximum permissible annual carryover of $3800 million in this 
fund, plus the additional $200 million or more made available each 
vear—much of which is never used. 


IS SECTION 82 WORTH CONTINUING? 


This raises the question: If section 32 funds are not to be used both 
to help the farmer and the needy, then why continue section 382? By 
what right should this money be made available each year just to help 
the farmer, if no one else gets any benefit from it? If we cannot use 
it both to help the farmer and the needy in our cities, by providing 
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more variety in the diets of our 7 million at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—people who go without the kind of food they need—then it 
seems to me that the usefulness of the section 32 program is over as 
far as the average citizen and taxpayer is concerned. 

We all pay tariffs on imported goods, and the farmer no more than 
anyone else. This fund has in it $500 million right now which could 
be used to reduce the national debt, if it is not going to be used to help 
those who need help. A food stamp plan, on the other hand, would 

ac 


provide a real incentive to the full use of the section 32 funds and 
authority. 


DIRECT FARM PAYMENTS EXCEED ONE BILLION YEARLY 


One last point and then I will try to answer your questions: 

It has been suggested by some of the members of this committee 
that relief public welfare—is not the job of the Department of 
Agriculture. That is true. But it seems to me that in first accumu- 
lating billions upon billions of dollars worth of food, then in dumping 
billions of dollars worth of food overseas for currencies we will 
probably never use to any — ant extent except to give it back to 
the countries involved, and now in paying out more than $1 billion 
a year in direct cash payments “ f urmers, and another billion a year 
just to store our surplus food—there should also be room—and I say 
there must be room—in such a program to aid the farmer by getting 
him more customers—7 or 8 million more regular customers each week 
for fresh eggs and fresh milk and an occasional half pound of bacon, 
or some fresh fruits and vegetables in season, or some chickens—all 
items at present well under parity. 





WHY POWDER EGGS AND MILK? 


We now buy up milk and eggs and powder them and give the 
powdered milk and powdered eggs away. Why not give out fresh 
milk and fresh eggs? Eggs are only at 58 percent of parity. We 
seem to be able to send chickens to Egypt but we can’t provide them 
to our poorest here even though the price to the farmer is at 56 per- 
cent of parity. Apples here are at 53 percent of parity. Citrus fruits 
go up and down—they’re up now—but often they are way down. 
Why not distribute some surplus oranges or grapefruit in season to 
our provable needy? <A food st: amp plan provides the machinery for 
using our surplus—not storing it or dumping it. 

I do not agree with some Members who believe the surplus distribu- 
tion program should be switched over to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It would mean complete duplication in two 
separate departments of surplus food distribution systems—one for 
the needy, another for the school lunch and other programs. The 
responsiblility for using this food properly—effectively—lies in the 
Department of Agriculture, although my bill also includes consulta- 
tion with Health, Education, and Welfare and also Labor. The 
Agriculture Department has failed to use its authority to institute any 
effective food distribution program. Congress must force it to be 
done. 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN SAFER FROM VETO IN PUBLIC LAW 480 


The only effective way of accomplishing that now would appear to be 
through the inclusion of a food stamp plan as part of Public Law 480. 
I am not unmindful of the fact that a veto could stop my food stamp 
bill much more effectively standing by itself than as part of Public 
Law 480, which the administration wants and needs. I ask your 
help, therefore, in working it out in this fashion. 

And I sincerely believe that such a step would be one of the most 
effective things you could do at this point to help the hard-pressed 
small farmer—who raises the variety of foods needed for an adequate 
diet. Adding 7 or 8 million Americans to the number of his customers 
able to obtain a decent diet would be a tremendous help in boosting * 
farm sales and farmers’ income. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. I mentioned 
earlier that I had a breakdown of the percentages of persons on public 
assistance in each State who are now receiving y surplus food under the 
present distribution program, and I said I would submit it for the 
record at the conclusion of my statement. That tabulation is as 
follows: 


TABULATION PREPARED BY REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN SHOWING STATE-BY-STATE 
PARTICIPATION IN PRESENT Foop DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM BY PERSONS ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


The following figures and percentages are rough approximations based on 
monthly estimates from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
on periodic reports from the Department of Agriculture. There may be some 
variation from month to month: 


Number | Approxi- | Number | Approxi- 
Number | on assist- mate Number r jon assist- mate 
State on assist- ance percent- || State on assist- ance percent- 
ance receiving | age wel- ance | receiving | age wel- 
food | fare class | | food | fare class 


| | receiving receiving 


| } 








Alabama 207,000 | 46,000 | 22.0 Montana_-.. 24, 000 | 235 | 1.0 
Alaska Seibel 6,410 | 0 | 0 || Nebraska 35, 000 | 0 0 
Arizona | 46, 000 21, 000 | 45.0 || Nevada 8, 000 853 | 10.0 
Arkansas__-- | 98, 000 89, 000 | 90.0 |} New Hampshire_..| 15, 000 4, 600 | 30.0 
California : 622,000 | 20,000 | 3.0 || New Jersey | 96,000 14, 000 } 15.0 
Colorado 93,000 | 20,000 | 22.0 || New Mexico 39, 000 29, 000 | 75.0 
Connecticut -. 58, 000 800 | 1.5 || New York | 509, 000 262, 000 | 50.0 
Delaware | 13,000 | 0 0 || North Carolina... 179, 000 | 0 | 0 
District of Colum- | | || North Dakota 18, 000 769 | 4.0 
bia 20,000 | 20,000 | 100.0 || Ohio 345,000 | 61,000 18.0 
Florida | 185,000 | 0 0 || Oklahoma 181, 000 113, 000 62.0 
Georgia | 182,000 | 13, 000 7.0 || Oregon 58, 000 | 0 0 
Hawaii 16, 000 | 0 0 Pennsylvania 362,000 | 271,000 | 75.0 
Idaho 16, 000 0 | 0 || Puerto Rico-- -| 239,000 | 400,000 | 1165.0 
Illinois 114, 000 58, 000 | 50.0 Rhode Island 36, 000 | 8, 600 | 24.0 
Indionsa 91, 000 49, 000 55.0 || South Carolina 85, 000 0 | 0 
lowa 80, 000 45, 000 55.0 || South Dakota | 24,000 13, 500 | 57.0 
Kansas 62, 000 12, 000 20.0 Tennessee 147,000 | 36,000 | 25.0 
Kentucky 150,000 | 75,000 50.0 Texas | 368, 000 47,000 | 13.0 
Louisiana 251, 000 0 0 Utah 28, 000 18, 000 | 65.0 
Maine 44,000 | 26,000 | 58.0 || Vermont 15, 000 | 4,700 | 31.0 
Maryland 50, 000 22, 000 49.0 Virgin Islands. - --| 1,700 | 0 | 0 
Massachusett 168, 000 4, 000 2.0 Virginia 66, 000 6, 900 | 10.0 
Michigan | 316, 000 220, 000 70.0 Washington 139, 000 5, 000 | 4.0 
Minnesota 109, 000 27, 000 25.0 West Virginia 109, 000 845, 000 78.0 
Mississippi 175,000 | 150,000 86.0 Wisconsin 107, 000 17, 000 16.0 
Missouri 245, 000 35, 000 14.0 W yoming 8, 800 5, 000 | 57.0 


| 


stimates of persons on public assistance from HE W; estimates of persons on public assistance receiv- 
ig surplus food from Department of Agriculture. 
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The CuatrmMan. I want to congratulate and commend you upon this 
splendid statement. The st: stement is ve ry comprehensive and clearly 
indicates that you have done an awful lot of work in collecting the 
information which you have presented. 

As you know, the majority of the committee agree with you on the 
subject, and we have been anxious to do something to step up the tempo 
of our distribution program. 

I agree with you that this $500 million that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture now has in his hands, was intended by Congress to be used 
for the very purposes that you have disc ussed in this statement this 
morning. He has permitted $ 500 million to accumulate. Congress 
directed that money should be used for marketing agriculture 
commodities. 

I agree with you further, that if it is not being used then it is silly 
for us to continue section 32 if we have an administrator refusing to 
use it. We did not tell the Secretary of ‘Agvie ulture anything about 
what commodities he should use at all. But we did tell him he should 
use it for broadening the market for American agriculture. 

We have all sort of emergency and giveaway programs. 

I do not recall there is any limitation upon the use of that fund. 

I, for one, want to tell you that I am definitely in favor of the food 
stamp program, but the details of the program have to be worked out. 

I recall that Congress directed the Secretary of Agriculture to study 
and to make recommendations with regard to the food stamp program. 
He made a study and made a report and indicated how the program 
should be put into operation if the program was to be put into opera- 
tion. I favored a resolution directing him to put a food stamp pro- 
gram in under his own rules and regulations, but that didn’t seem to 
meet with the approval of the committee. Finally, we did report a 
program, but as you recall it failed to pass under a suspension of the 
rules. 

I am encouraged to believe that the committee will again look with 
favor on a food stamp program. I assure you that the committee will 
consider your proposal and I think that you have given us something 
for more serious thought and consideration than any other member of 
the Congress. | know m: any of our colleagues have introduced bills. 
We have one from Mr. Price, one from Mrs. Griffiths, one from Mr. 
Rabaut, one from Mr. Carl Perkins, one from George P. Miller, one 
from Eugene Siler, one from Mr. Victor Anfuso and one from John 
Dingell. There are quite a number of bills on the subject. 

Could you discuss for us briefly the techniques of the system you 
propose to put into operation, just how it would operate / 

Mrs. Sutnivan. In the first place, there would be no necessity for a 
study to be made to find out who is in need. We know of about 7 
millions who are provably needy—they are the people on public assist- 
ance rolls who are already known to each of the welfare offices in the 
community or in the State. 

The pregram that I have devised in this simple bill that I have 
submitted for the last four Congresses, would provide that when the 
welfare checks are sent out to the recipients, stamps would go along 
with the checks calling for the things that are in surplus at the present 
time. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture would always know, at least a month 
or two in advance, what was going to be in surplus for the following 
month. So the stamps could be printed up and they would be sent 
out according to the types of food in surplus and the number of people 
in each family receiving assistance. 

Then the recipient would go to the local store and buy what the 
stamps called for. 

The stamps could be handled like any bank transaction. In other 
words, the storekeeper would turn those into the bank, or handle 
them just as they did back in the thirties when they had a food stamp 

plan. 

The bill does not spell out any details of how this part of it should 
be handled. It gives the Secretary wide discretion on what plan to 
use for redemption of the stamps. 

The Cuarrman. But the program that you envision does not con- 
template the storage of all of these commodities in warehouses in all 
of the communities. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. It would do away with this vast storage and ware- 
housing problem in connection with surplus distribution, under which 
the people must come to the warehouse to get their commodities. 

The Carman. The bill does not indicate the creation of any new 
distribution system—you would distribute through the regular com- 
mercial channels, the regular corner grocery store ? 

Mrs. Suuxivan. That is right. I am certain that the Department 
of Agriculture has the know-how of how to make this food available, 
if we order a food stamp plan into effect. They do it now for the 
school lunch program. They did it before in the thirties and early 
forties under the stamp plan in effect then—a much more elaborate 
one than the one I propose. In other words, they do not have to ship 
it out to a State to a warehouse and then have the people go to the 
warehouse. This can be worked out with the food industry in a 
sensible manner. 

The CnarrMan. Under the school lunch program, does the Depart- 
ment ship it in bulk to the communities ¢ 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And then the local school requisitions the food 
from the local warehouse ? 

Mrs. Suutiivan. They do that now. 

The Cuarman. Under your plan, you would not have to do that? 

Mrs. Suuiivan. It would not be necessary to do the food stamp dis- 
tribution that way; no. 

The Cuarman. The sum and substance of the plan is that you 
would supplement the financial aid to these needy people. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And you would supplement it by giving them the 
food that is in our surplus supply ? 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Right. 

The Cuarrman. And fruits and vegetables would be used if they 
were in abundant supply ? 

Mrs. Sutuivan. That is right. If there is a big apple crop or big 
peach crop, the section 32 funds could be used to buy up some of the 
surplus which occurs when those fruits are in season. The Depart- 
ment is now buying up milk and eggs. ‘There is no reason they have 
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to be stored and frozen and turned into powdered form and then later 
on given away. Why not distribute fresh milk and fresh eggs? 

The Cuarrman. In other wor ds, if we had your program in opera- 
tion right now, through that program you could aid the very depressed 
poultry industry of ‘the country. 

Mrs. Suuuivan. That is right. 

The CuairmMan. Just a few weeks ago we had people here by the 
hundreds in the poultry business, saying to Congress that they were 
facing bankruptcy. I think that is ‘clear. And I think they are in 
distress. The same goes for the broiler people. And I do not know 
of any reason why anybody would object to giving surplus chickens 
or surplus eggs to a poor person who is in need. 

I think your statement should be given every consideration by Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate, because it is a reflection on our own 
country that we have hungry children. I have seen that in other 
countries. But I think it is a shame and a disgrace that we sit idly by 
and see hungry children looking in garbage cans for food. I am sure 
they are the children of needy ‘families that you have in mind. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Yes. When I mentioned that it would help -the 
small farmer on these fresh foods—let me explain what I have in mind. 
We went to great trouble and work to go through the crop statistics 
for every one of the States represented by the members of this com- 
mittee—on the major crops of each State, crops that would not all 
come under the support program as basics. 

For instance, in your own State, your major ones include dairy 
products, broilers, and eggs as well as peanuts and cattle. Your dairy 
products represent 7 percent of all cash crops in North Carolina. 
Your broilers comprise 6 percent. Your hogs are 6 percent. Your 
eggs are 6 percent. All of those items are way below parity at the 
present time. 

In Texas, dairy gine ts represent 8 percent of the farm — tion, 
eggs are 3 percent, broilers are 3 percent, rice is 3 percent. Catt le is 

24 percent. Cattle at the present time is over parity, but all of these 
other items are greatly under parity, and cattle frequently gets below 
parity, as you well know. 

And we get down here to Pennsylvania. Their dairy products are 
39 percent of their cash ¢ rop. Their eggs are 15 percent. Their hogs 
are 3 percent. Their broilers are 5 percent. 

All of those commodities are grown by small farmers and they can 
be helped when the price falls greatly below what a fair price should 
be. They could be helped under this section 32, particularly if we 
had a food stamp plan providing an outlet for these foods when they 
are in surplus. 

And really, as you look through this—and we went through half a 
dozen different records from the - Department of Agriculture in order 
to get this—it is an eye opener on the variety of major crops each 
State produces, the percent of parity at the present time of the different 
items, and the possibilities of what could be done if we saw to it that 
our needy families got some of this wonderful food when it is so 
abundant. The need exists. 

Now it is true that a food stamp plan will not use up the huge sur- 
pluses of wheat and corn, etc., but the farm problem does not consist 
just of wheat and corn and the other so-called basics. You have a 
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wide choice of programs for helping to support fair prices through 
surplus removal, and that goes to all kinds of crops. 

Nationally, for instance, dairy products make up about 16 percent 
of all cash crops, and they are at 84 percent of parity. 

Hogs account for 1014 percent of cash crops, and they are only at 
69 percent of parity. 

Eggs account for 5.4 percent of cash crops for the Nation’s farmers ; 
they are at 58 percent of parity. 

Chickens are at 56 percent of parity; turkeys at 62 percent; apples 
at 53 percent; tomatoes at 72 percent. These are all important cash 
crops—not in all States but in many States. Furthermore, in June, 
you had asparagus, snapbeans, broccoli, cabbage, cantaloup, sweet 
corn and lettuce, for instance, all below parity, some of them well be- 
low. I know this is a seasonal thing. But the idea is to use some of 
these things in season as part of this program—to help the farmer who 
grows them and the poor in our cities who need this kind of help. 

In Pennsylvania dairy products make up nearly 40 percent of the 
cash crop, eggs nearly 16 percent; hogs nearly 4 percent; broilers and 
chickens 5 percent; apples about 114 percent; turkeys about the same, 
and soon. Peaches make up 4 percent of the crop in South Carolina— 
a big percentage; tomatoes and cherries and chickens and apples and 
peaches are all important Utah crops; in Virginia, along with the 
customary crops, there are lots of snapbeans, potatoes, and so on; 
California has a tremendously diversified agricultural production— 
the point is that all of your small farmers in all States would benefit by 
a program which expanded consumption, and this program would do 
that for these items frequently in surplus. 

Now as to need—do our people need help? In Pennsylvania, again, 
they have 362,000 people on public assistance. About 270,000 of those 
are now receiving surplus foods. That is 75 percent of them. Well, 
we know that Pennsylvania has been hit hard. The food distributed 
now includes just a few items—very few. 

Here in South Carolina, we have—— 

The CHatrMan. 85,000, I believe. 

Mrs. SuLtnivan. I can’t find it on this chart. 

The CuarrMan. 85,000 for South Carolina on public assistance. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Yes,now I see it. That’s right. 

The CHatrMan. 180,000 in North Carolina. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. In South Carolina, the average old age assistance 
check is $37.49 a month. The average general assistance payment per 
month per family is $23.81. They have 85,006 on public assistance 
and not one of these people gets any surplus foods. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have the figures for North Carclina—what 
the average is? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Yes. The average old age assistance check is $40.50. 
The average general assistance per family is $23.07. There are 179,000 
on public assistance. None of them gets surplus foods. 

The CuatrmMan. Let me go back to this distribution problem. You 
said that the cost of distribution far outweighs the value of food. 
Now, your bill would remedy that situation. 

Mrs. Sutnivan. Right. 

The CuarrMan. Because you would eliminate the cost of the dis- 
tribution. 
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Mrs. Sutyivan. That is right. 

The Cuairman. The recipient of the stamps would go to the corner 
grocery store the same as other persons. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. That is right. 

The Cuarman. One other question. Do you have any provision in 
your bill that would prevent illegal use of the stamps ! 

Mrs. Sutiivan. There is no express penalty in the bill for doing that. 
I think that that is one of the things that has been brought up against 
such a pian many times. 

The Cuarrman. The reason I bring the question up to you now is 
somebody will say, “What have you done to prevent some worthless 
father from taking the food stamps and converting it into cash or 
exchanging it for liquor and still neglect the children Tf that should 
occur, and it most likely will occur in some places, it seems to me 
that the local welfare officer could ascertain the facts and stop the 
checks or see to it that they were given in some other way. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I am sure that it could be handled. We know in 
all of these things, you will find some who are going to misuse and 
abuse something that is good. But when a person can go—you are 
acquainted with this—I am certain that you all have seen the problem 
of needy people—when they go down to the store they have to buy 
10 cents worth of this or a pound of that instead of buying in quan- 
tities like they should buy, and where they get a better buy—they have 
to buy food as they need it. They will usually go to the same retail 
grocery store time after time. That person gets to know them. 

Some will say, “Well, they are too proud; gl don’t want to go 
to somebody they know with a food stamp.” TI really don’t’ think 
that isa deterrent tothe idea. But it is a good idea 3 have this through 
the regular stores because of that particular store knowing their people, 
knowing the people who have stamps, and when they come in with 
too many stamps, there would, certainly, be a recognition of it. 

We may have some dishonest store owners, too, but that is one of 
the things that we have to try to police. I cannot give you an answer 
as to how it can be done, but certainly this great Government of ours 
can crack down on false conversion or fraud in any program. 

May I just say one other thing? You mentioned before about ask- 
ing the Secretary several years ago to come back with a workable 
plan for the use of the food stamp plan. At that time, several years 
ago, he finally came back with a suggested plan, saying that it would 
cost. $600 million to distribute food to 6 million people. That was a 
figure that was pulled out of thin air. The theory behind it was that 
in order to be really useful, such a plan would have to provide the 
needy with extra food worth $100 per person. There were 6 million 
people who needed it so $600 million was the estimated cost of it, 
according to the Department. Actually, it is just a case of distributing 
food already owned by the Government. 

The Crairman. Should your plan be put into operation, would it 
not obviate the necessity of the plan we now have which is so costly? 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. These people who are now receiving food would go 
with their stamps and buy the food, and this would have the same 
effect on the surplus as it is now having ? 
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Mrs. Sutiivan. Right, even more so; more would be included. Then 
the storekeeper would be resupplied through the same channels that 
he buys his other products from. 

The Cuarrman. And it all goes through normal channels. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Right. 

The CuamMan. For the benefit of one member of the committee, 
will you go back and discuss the problem in Pennsylvania ? 

Mrs. Suttivan. Wait until I find Pennsylvania in this chart I have. 
Mr. Dague, this is for you, I guess. At the paewal time you have 
362,000 people receiving public assistance. You have 270, 000 of them 
who are receiving food 82 percent of them 

The CHAmMAN. Eighty- two percent of the people are receiving 
food ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Yes; of those on public assistance. No, that per- 
centage is about 75, not 82. 

The Cuairman. And receiving through a system—— 

Mrs. Sutiivan. They gotoa warehouse. 

The CuairmMan. That involves storage costs—— 

Mrs. Sutuivan. That is right. 

The Carman. Transportation costs and distribution costs, 
whereas under your plan the same people would go to the grocery 
store and get the same food. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. I just want to say that you have made a very fine 
statement, and it has been most delightful. Today you brought some 
real facts. 

In my State, as well as in Pennsylvania, we have had a situation 
where we have had a great number of people on the relief roll be- 

cause we have had droughts and so forth. Being an agricultural 
State, that put an awful lot of people on these welfare rolls. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. It has been said in opposition to your plan, that 
the food stamp plan would cost a billion dollars. Here you bring some 
new facts in here this morning. You show that there would be savings 
in the distribution costs. You show there would be quite a saving 
In storage costs. 

I wonder if you could not present some of these figures as to what 
the savings would be with respect to distribution and with respect to 
storage ¢ 

Mrs. Suuttvan. It would be impossible for me to do that, Mr. 
Gathings. Take the matter of storage costs—storing foods. The last 
time I appeared before this committee last year, it was just a cost 
of one million a day, and that was three or four hundred million 
a year. ‘Today it is almost triple that. That is the figure that the 
President used in his budget, a billion dollars a year now in the 
Federal budget just for storage of all of these surplus products. I 

cannot tell you how much it costs to move this surplus food, but just 
picture this—and that is the only way I can describe it to you—you 
have in Arkansas at the present time, out of 98,000 that you have on 
public assistance, 90 percent are getting food. Your State and 
counties pay additional storage costs. Remember, all they are getting 
now is flour, cornmeal, dried milk, and I think, some rice. 

Mr. Gaturnes. That is correct. 
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Mrs. Sunzivan. The Federal Government has to ship that from 
some central point in freight cars in big packages. They have to un. 
load those freight cars in a warehouse. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. 

Mrs. Suutuivan. The people have to come to the warehouse on cer- 
tain days—they do it once a month in some places, twice a month in 
others. And they pick up, according to the number of people they 
have in the family, whether it be 2 or 10, the flour, the cornmeal, the 
dried milk, and the rice that they need for that month’s use, or what- 

ever is allowed to them for the number of people in their family. 
Th: at is all given to them at one time. Now picture those people 
going home—and some have complained, “Why, we see them drive up 
in cars to get this food.” Well, my goodness, they can’t walk back 
with all of that food because they might be carrying 100 or 200 pounds 
of flour and cornmeal and rice. 

Mr. Garuines. They need a more balanced diet. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Yes; and we can provide it when in season from the 
things that are in surplus under the section 32 program. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. So that it can be a real benefit. 

Mr. Garuines. What figure should be placed on the program ¢ 

Mrs. Suntuivan. My bill calls for the use of a billion dollars’ worth 
of food, including all of the costs of acquisition, handling, and distri- 
bution, under the food stamp plan. But here a billion dollars a year 
is being paid out now just for storage, another billion is being paid 
out to farmers not to grow food. Let the food be grown and give it 
away rather than just put it in storage or a soil bank. The money is 
being spent several times over anyway. 

Mr. Garutnes. If you are going to go out and look out for the hun- 
gry inthe world, why not look out for them here? Do you have any 
correspondence from people on this# You have been getting quite 
i lot of mail on this, I believe ? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. Garuinecs. Haven't you? 

Mrs. Suntuiivan. I think you will find someone here today who can 
speak for the food industry, and the food industry has been heard 
several times before, very much in favor of this type of thing—that 
it is not going to hurt the food industry, it will help them. 

Mr. Tracve of California. What does your plan contemplate if we 
had a year where we had, let us say, only wheat in surplus, no other 
agricultural products in surplus 

Mrs. Sutiivan. If there is nothing else in surplus, they don’t get it. 

The CuarrmMan. You would never have such a year. 

Mr. Tracur of California. I just supposed. 

Mrs. Suutiivan. There would be nothing to distribute. This is a 
plan to use surplus food to help the needy, rather than let the food 
spoil and rot. 

Mr. Tracur of California. Wouldn’t we be faced with the possi- 
bility—I am not saying that is necessarily bad—but with the possi- 
bility of having taught our needy people to expect. the Federal 
Government to supply them a balanced diet / 
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Mrs. Sutuivan. There have iv some bills introduced calling for 
a balanced diet for everybody. I do not think that the Government 
could ever administer such a program. I think it is just too vast to 
do that. But my only plea has been all of these years—and we talk 
about the market being depressed because of good crops, and I am 
not talking about the corn and wheat and those basic crops, but I mean 
the other things—you have seen people just mow down orchards be- 

cause they cannot sell their fruit—so they will grow something else— 
something under price support—instead of the “fruit that we all need 
and want. If we have those big crops we can use some of this money 
that is provided for that purpose to buy up those surplus crops and 
distribute it to those who could not buy it otherwise. The people 
who get $40 and $50 and $60 a month cannot go out and buy fruit 
today. Also, they are not going out and buying good fresh vegetables 
because they are just too expensive to buy. They will buy only the 
things that kee »p them alive, starches and fillers. 

Mr. Dixon. These per ishable commodities that you speak of have to 
be used inahurry. 

Mrs. SuLLIvAN. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Much more rapidly than you could with any food stamp 
plan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Dixon, how is perishable food moved now ? 

Mr. Dixon. We could move it very quickly through the surplus re- 
moval where the Government has complete control and do it in a hurry 
rather than going through the cumbersome food stamp plan to move 
those. 

The CHatrman. I think that she emphasizes a most advantageous 
thing in her proposal, you go to the grocery store to pick it up. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That isright. Here they move it out in the regular 
market. -The man has the crop, so he sells it in the regular fashion. 

Mr. Dixon. They are not where they are usually needed most. 

The Cuamman. That isn’t correct. 

Mr. Dixon. And the surplus removal program could get it right 
there and pick it up where the food stamp plan cannot. 

The Crarman. They do not get perishables under the present 
system. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Under it the *y got beef and pork and eggs. You 
couldn't work that through a food st: amp plan, could you ? 

Mrs. Sutnivan. I am glad you brought up the eggs, because did 
you ever use powdered eggs? I hope you don’t have to. But, any- 
way, why wait until you powder them and store them? Don’t they 
produce eggs all over this country? You don’t have to ship eggs 
from California to New York. We have got egg markets all over the 
country. 

Mr. Dixon. What about the peaches and oranges? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Peaches grow in Midwest and they grow all over. 

Mr. Dixon. And apricots ? 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Apricots would be a little difficult. We can pick 
a few isolated things that only grow in certain parts of the country. 

Mr. Jenntnes. They have them in the local stores. 

Mr. Dixon. You would have great difficulty with the perishables. 
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Mr. Smiru of Kansas. Will you explain the value of this stamp? 
Would it be in pounds or dollars or what? 

Mrs. Sunitvan. I do not know what kind of a stamp, but eens 
little kind of stamp that says 1 pound of butter or 1 dozen eggs or 
pounds of flour. 

Mr. Smirn of Kansas. That will fluctuate from time to time. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. For whatever is in surplus. And those stamps will 
be printed—stamps or coupons. 

Mr. Smiru of Kansas. My grocery store may charge so many cents 
for a pound of butter and another store another price. Who will 
regulate the price of it if it will be in dollars and cents? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. It is not a dollars and cents matter to the recipient. 
It is a stamp calling for the item. So far as the price to the stores, 
that is going to fluctuate all of the time, of course. 

Mr. Sairu of Kansas. There will be bookkeeping. Some store will 
charge 64 cents for a pound of butter and the other store charge 57 
cents. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. When they go to replenish their stock of butter— 
this is my imagination working—I would say that he would either 
go to his bank and put those stamps in the bank and then he has 
credit for so many pounds of butter that is to be replaced. 

Mr. Smiru of Kansas. Somebody has to regulate the price of 
because of the fluctuations. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think if you would give him $10 
worth of stamps and if he wanted to buy eggs or peac ches or whatever 
was on the surplus list, he could buy it. 

Mrs. Sunnivan. Well, that is the w: ay the thing was handled in 
the thirties. I am not going to argue over the administration of it, 
because I think there is plenty of good thinking and experience in 
the Department of Agriculture to do that if they are made to put 
their minds to it. 

The CyarrMan. You would not have it in pounds or bushels / 

Mrs. Sutiivan. My idea is to have the people who receive stamps 
go into the store when this butter is in surplus and “Here is the stamp 
for the butter; give it to me,” or eggs are in surplus or whatever it is. 

Mr. Breepinc. Wouldn't your program 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Poage is recognized. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it is tremendously important to understand the 
administration of this program. I think that most all of us will agree 
that the idea is sound. I want to get something passed that will 
achieve something. But if we do not work out the details of admin- 
istration properly, we will have a scandal. I do not want to be con- 
nected with it. We are going to have to do something to aid worthy 
recipients, and to prevent unworthy recipients trading these stamps for 
something other than surplus foods. You will have to have some 
kind of policing, to show the exact amount of the particular items 
for which the storekeeper got reimbursement from the Government. 
If you do not have it, I think the program will fail because there are 
enough people, even though they constitute a minority of all our peo- 
ple, but there are enough people who will trade butter st: amps for booze 
to discredit any program, unless we can prevent such actions. 

Mrs. Suniivan. Yes, I am sure some of that might happen. 
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Mr. Poacre. We could not live with a program of this kind long 
unless we had adequate penalties in the law to prevent such abuse. 
We have to devise some practical penalties and put them in any bill 
we pass. Iam for a food stamp program. It has to be worked suc- 
cessfully. I think we must have a program which will enable the 
storekeeper to ac tually know what he is going to get back after he 
lets his stock go in return for stamps. He will have to get back a 
certain amount of money. He cannot get back a pound of butter. “A 
pound of butter” may have cost that storekeeper 60 cents but a replace- 
ment of another “pound of butter” might not be worth 25 cents. 

The CuairmMan. Suppose you make the stamp worth one dollar’s 
worth of butter / 

Mr. Poacr. You will have to have the Government pay dollars be- 
‘ause What the Government is buying is not food under your plan. 
I think we should all realize that. Under this bill we are Paapoeng 
to spend $1 billion and the farmer will get more than $390 million of 
that billion because the farmer is only getting 39 cents out of the food 
dollar. When you sell in a retail store $1 billion worth of food, as 
you propose, only $390 million of that goes to pay for food. The other 
3610 million of It goes to pay for services ani profits to the processors 
and distributors, before it gets tothe producer. You would be paying 
nearly $2 to the middleman for each $1 that you paid the farmer. 
Again, I am not saying that that is fatal, but I think we might as well 
recognize it. I think it would be quite foolish for us to tell the public 
that this is a program to buy farm programs when the farmer only 
gets 39 cents out of the consumer dollar. He will not get any more 
out of the food stamps, because they will sell through the regular 
retail channels. So the Government, instead of buying $1 billion 
worth of food with the $1 billion, it would buy $390 million of food 
with it. The result is that we are going to be embarking on something 
that involves a great many people a great deal more money than is 

involved now. 

I like the idea of selling fresh milk instead of powdered milk. Do 
not feel that I am condemning it from that standpoint. But I think 
we must recognize that when the farmer sells a quart of milk and gets 
about a dime for it, and that is about what he gets, even under the 
milk orders, even at St. Louis, he gets only about a dime for that raw 
milk that brings about 27 or 28 cents when it is sold in St. Louis, does 
he not ¢ 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. There is 17 or 18 cents there that never goes to any 
farmer. That is the margin of the middlemen. Of course, it is not 
all profit, because it ine ludes the cost of handling and processing that 
milk, the treatment and the delivery. But the ¢ Jovernment has to pay 
all that under this plan. 

Mrs. Suuuivan. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You will have the U.S. Government paying all of those 
costs. Let us recognize that the processor is in this plan and will 
receive far more money than the farmer. Let us not assume that this 
thing is simply to help out the farmer. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. When you are buying, you are buying up eggs and 
poultry now and you are buying up wheat and corn; it is the same 
thing. 
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Mr. Poace. No, I am afraid that it isn’t the same thing. 

Mrs. Suttivan. You are paying a billion dollars to store it, the corn 
and the wheat and the basic commodities today. That is not going 
to the farmers. 

Mr. Poace. When we say that there is no storage and there is no 
transportation under this bill we are overlooking the fact that, by the 
time this food gets to the store, somebody has h: id to store it, somebody 
has had to pay storage, somebody has had to keep the eggs and milk 
under refrigeration and that all costs money and those costs are all a 
part of the retail price. 

The Cuarrman. Compare the present distribution system with the 
proposed distribution system. Under one system you say the farmer 
gets 39 cents out of the dollar. 

Mr. Poace. Under the present system when the Government buys 
a quart of milk, for instance, the Government pays about a dime. 

The CHarrMan. You said 39 cents out of every dollar. But now 
under the present system of distribution and the storage—take eggs, 
for instance, you buy fresh eggs, pay the farmer for the fresh eggs, 
then you break them, process and dry them, store them, and transport 
the eggs and that costs money. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. It is costing the same thing. 

The CHairman. Not the same thing, but the margin is not as wide 
as Mr. Poage indicated. I think we should have somebody give us 
the accurate picture. 

Mr. Poager. I do think it is one of those things we ought to know. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I realize that. 

Mr. Poacr. We ought to get these facts, what the actual costs are, 
rather than to assume tiney are insignificant. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Poage, there are experts who could handle this 
in the Department of Agriculture. They can give us accurate figures— 
not the kind of figures they pulled out of the sky several years ago 
as costing 600 million to take care of 6 million people. That was also 
the figure that was used in arguing against this bill on the floor last 
year. 

The Cuatrman. Mrs. Gallagher, make a note there for us to ascer- 
tain from the Department the cost of distributing food under the 
present distribution program. 

Mr. Poacr. Along the same sort of line, do you feel there ought to 
be any local contribution? As I read it, you put all of the cost of your 
food stamp program on the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Suniivan. As it is today, the reason that only a third of the 
people on public assistance today are receiving this food is because of 
the tremendous cost to the local area. We have had information to 
the effect that it costs more to distribute the food than the food itself 
is worth. 

Mr. Poace. That is unquestionably true that under any distribution 
system costs more to distribute than to buy these foods. Right after 
the war, the farmer got more than the distribution—the ratio went 
up to 54 percent, I think, at one time, but over most of the history of the 
country, the distribution of food has cost more than the food itself 
cost, in the commercial channels, in Government channels or anybody 
else’s channels. I think you have to accept it that the dist ribution is 
more costly than food. 
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Are you going to require the local communities to bear some share 
of that cost? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Your local welfare agencies will have the duty of 
sending these stamps out, ascertaining who is eligible to receive the 
stamps. I think the local welfare agencies must assume a great deal 
of responsibility, not only in distributing the stamps, but in policing 
the program locally. That is their contribution. They are now doing 
this for the Federal Government already on the various Federal-State 
joint assistance programs. 

Mr. Poace. This matter of local contribution was threshed out in 
our committee in consideration of farm relief programs just a few 
days ago. ‘The Federal Government has been paying all of that cost. 
This committee just passed out a bill saying that the States were going 
to have to pay at least 25 percent of that cost, because we felt that it is 
always well to make the localities recognize some responsibility. Do 
you require the localities to accept a substantial portion of the cost 
of your food st: amp program ¢ 

Mrs. Sunuivan. They would have to accept much local responsi- 
bility, Mr. Poage. I think that that would come through the policing 
by each community welfare office. 

The CHairmMan. Let me interrupt. If 1 understand your program, 
the local community would carry on just about all of the administra- 
tion of the program / 

Mrs. Suniivan. Absolutely. 

The CrarrMan. Such as issuing the stamps, seeing that no viola- 
tions were involved and so forth? 

Mrs. Suttivan. That would be their responsibility. And it would, 
certainly, add to the cost of the welfare program. But that is their 
responsibility. 

The CuatrmMan. And your proposal would not require it of the 
Federal Government ¢ 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Very little. The Federal Government would have 
to print up the stamps. ‘They would have to send them out to the local] 
agencies, because the Department of Agriculture would have to say 
what. is in surplus. That is why I say 

The Cuatrman. There would not be any new distribution system ¢ 

Mrs. Suntiivan. None at all. 

The CuatrmMan. Or new offices to carry it on? 

Mrs. Sutnivan. The school lunch program is handled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under that program and it could be in the 
very same department. 

Mr. Poage. Under the school lunch program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment polices the program. As I understand it, your program con- 
templates the localities will be policing the program, because it is 
clirectly the responsibility of the loc ality. If there is no cost to the 
locality for the food contribution, there will be no economic incentive 
on the part of the locality to do a good job of policing; in fact, the less 
policing they do the more money they get. U nfortunately many 
people feel the more money they can get from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the better off they are. Consequently, I would anticipate that 
the program would break down completely if the locality had no 
interest in it except issuing the stamps. 
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Mrs. Sutiivan. I do not’: know what more money they could get. 
They would be getting food according to the number of people they 
have, not money. 

Mr. Poace. The more people they get on the rolls the more of 
this is Federal money coming into the community. 

The Cuarman. Does the local community contribute to the present 
system ¢ 

Mrs. Sutiivan. They now have to pay to store and distribute the 
food. They do not pay for the food though, no. And they are still 
supposed to police it, but the standards are very lax nationally. I 
want them tightened. 

The Cuarrman. Under your system, you would not have this bur- 
densome cost of distribution / 

Mrs. Sutzivan. One added burden that could be put on them is pos- 
sibly the bookkeeping in connection with the redemption of the stamps, 
having the stamps come back to the local agency instead of going 
through a bank. But those are details. I am certain that the experts 
in the Department can work it out, if they are directed to do it, and 
if they are enthused about the plan. They have already acknowledged 
they could do it. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest just another thought? I am raising 
these questions because I would like for us to pass a bill rather than 
coming up each year and talking about the food stamp bill. I would 
like to pass one. We are not going to pass a bill unless we know what 
we are passing; at least we should not. And unless we actually work 
out those details, there isn’t any chance in the world of making a food 
stamp program work. So I am not trying to hurt the bill. I am try- 
ing to get something on which we can get something done. That is 
why we have had all of these hearings on Public Law 480 to try to 
work out the details. Everybody knows we are in favor of food for 
hungry people. There is not a Member in Congress that is not in favor 
of giving food for needy people. But it is the details that has held 
itup before. Let us get to those details, work them out, and then pass 
the bill. 

Mrs. Sunxtivan. Would you suggest that I work with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to find out if we could put something in the bill 
that would pin this thing down ? 

The Cuarrman. I think you have done an excellent job. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. But if you are asking me to do that, I was going to 
suggest passing it right back to the committee, because 

The CuatrmMan. That is where it should be. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Because in the contacts I have had with them, I 
have received no helpful suggestions at all. I have no authority and I 
am not of the Administration. They would not do it at my request. 
If something is needed in the language of the bill to tie it down, why 
I think it should be put in. I realize that you have got to police these 
things—that you have to have something that is not just a big dream; 
it has to be practical. But the Department has made no suggestions— 
it just says “No” to the whole idea. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrime. I apologize for being late. I have hastily gone over 
your statement and, as I understand it, you propose in this legislation 
that only those items which are in the surplus are to be available for 
distribution under the stamp plan. 
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Mrs. Sutiivan. That is all I have ever proposed, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInvire. I believe I picked up in your statment reference to 
the fact that more of these commodities are now being shipped abroad 
than you feel is justified. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. McInvire. And there ig a real need for them here ¢ 

Mrs. SuLLivan. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. That, too, isa problem as we all know. 

Mrs. Sutyivan. That is right. 

Mr. McInrire. We have had testimony before this committee in 
which the suggestion has been made that we ought to make firm com- 
mitments of commodities, which we are donating abroad and remove 
the priority that we must first fill the needs at home. So you have a 
real problem here. As I approach a consideration of the food stamp 
plan, and I respect your position that you intend it only to apply to 
items in surplus, I have no conviction that the program would hold 
to surpluses. 

You made reference to a failure to use section 32 funds. That is, 
it is not being used enough. In that statement alone, you support my 
contention, because the only reason for it, other than from the farmer’s 
income standpoint, is to make more commodities available because 
here is money which could be used for that purpose. So it fits into 
my concern that the food stamp plan might not be able to confine 
itself to just those commodities which are available. Another area 
of my concern is that these commodities are being distributed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. True at the State level it 1s by 
State welfare agencies but U.S. Department of Agriculture is deeply 
in this distribution program. 

Mrs. SuLLIVAN. You are — 

Mr. McIntire. Should U.S. Department of Agriculture have this 
job? These commodities are generated by legislation which was never 
intended to be the basis of the program to meet the needs of the 
needy. Why should the present charge be against the CCC for sup- 
plying these foods? We ioe it up to Agriculture. Why should not 
any plan for the distribution of foods be in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare? If under price support programs the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has commodities which are usable, then 
draw on those commodities and voucher and pay the CCC through 
appropriate funds made available to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I thoroughly agree with you that the distribution 
of the food should not be charged to the farm program. I am talking 
about the distribution. 

Mr. McIntire. It is now. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. It should not be 

Mr. McIntire. Lagree. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. I realize that it is all under one government, and 
whether it comes out of the funds of the Department of Welfare or 
Agriculture, that the Government is responsible for it. But if we 
would put it over in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, we would have to set up an entirely new administrative agency 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The welfare 
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offices in the States would be the responsible people who would have to 
send out these stamps and account for them. But the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare here in Washington is in no posi- 
tion to say what is in surplus and what should be distributed. That 
is the responsibility of the Agriculture Department. 

Mr. McInvire. I would respectfully disagree. It is not the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Agriculture except to the extent of 
discharging their responsibilities under other legislation. In dis- 
charging that responsibility, there is no rel: ationship, nothing in the 
legislation, which says that the Department has a responsibility in 
the welfare field. 

Mrs. SuLLIvAN. No. 

Mr. McInrier. These commodities are here. I respectfully say it 
seems to me that because of that fact we presume they have a respon- 
sibility somewhere else. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I would have to disagree Mr. McIntire, because I 
would say that if the Department of Agriculture is going to buy up 
these products from the farmer under a support plan they should have 
some way of using them to help our own needy. They are not ac- 
quiring the food to help the needy. They are doing that to help 
farmers. But once they have the food, it is Agriculture’s baby. When 
it comes to the distribution of it, once the Government has bought it, 
it has to get rid of it. The Government often has to pay to get Tid of 
it. What they are doing now is paying to send it over to foreign 
countries and they are paying to dump it on the States and they are 
paying to take the fresh milk and fresh eggs and make them into 
powdered milk and eggs. Who pays for that? You have to store it 
or get rid of it. Both cost money. 

Right now we dump much of it overseas. Why not get rid of it to 
the people right here’ Use these foods while they are fresh, that way 
it does much more good. 

Mr. McIntire. | agree with you on that. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. There are many things like that about it. The 
reason I think we have had to ple: ad for so long on this is because we 
cannot get sympathetic attention from the eri anc ye to really 
figure out and work out this problem. Certainly, it can be worked 
out. If we have the food, why can’t we see that sail who need it, 
get it? And our own people should come first as much as we want 
to help the needy of other countries. 

Mr. McIntire. I agree. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. But I am one from the city who sees money being 
paid out to farmers in billions of dollars, or hundreds of millions of 
dollars, not to grow food. And yet you inal around and see people 
begging for it, going without the food we can grow in abundance. 
It does not make sense. I believe in soil conservation. I think that 
certain areas should be put into conservation programs. I am not a 
farmer; I do not know much about it. I know we need conservation 
of our soil. But just to have the farmer not grow on certain acres and 
then watch him add fertilizer to his other acres so he can get just as 
big a crop as he had before, is not an answer, if - at you hope to do 
is cut down production. On the other hand, if you increase con- 
sumption—as this plan would do—you can Sai these surpluses, 
and use them up. 
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Mr. Jounson. I want to compliment Mrs. Sullivan on the statement 
she has made and the interest she has shown in the plan. And I would 
like to submit a statement after she finishes her testimony. 

The Cuairman. Without objection your statement will follow Mrs. 
Sullivan’s statement. 

Mr. Jornson. I want to make a comment about surplus. I think 
we are looking at surplus in two different ways. Mr. McIntire is talk- 
ing about sur plus. Right today I suppose as far as the Department of 
Agric ulture is conc -erned, pork is not in surplus. And yet we know 
within 2 or 3 months if something i isn’t done there is going to be a big 
oversupply of pork. And under your plan the Secret: ary of Agric ul- 
ture could specify that the stamps would be available for the purchase 
of any kind of pork meat. And the different arguments we have got in 
are details that the Secretary would have to work out. 

I have a plan of my own, but I am willing to go along with the lady 
on her plan if we can get a bill out of the committee. 

For instance, if a person was going to get $15 or $20 a month in food 
stamps, I think he would be able to get “anything the Department of 
Agriculture has declared was in surplus at the period that he comes to 
redeem his stamps. 

There are lots of details for the Department to work out to stop the 
people from transferring those stamps. The man that signs the 
stamps could have a book and have the authorization along with him at 
the time that he cashes the stamps. I realize those dangers are in- 
volved. And by making this food available at the local grocery 
store—for instance, if pork was put on the list, maybe there wouldn't 
be a shortage of pork because the demand would be stepped up so high 
that we would never reach that point where it got down too low. 

And the same with fresh foods, if we realized there was a big crop 
of peaches, the stamps would be available during those months for the 
purchase of peaches, as an example. 

I think that is the way it would have to work, that every month the 
Department would put out a bulletin stating what stamp would be used 
to purchase during that coming month. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. As [have said before, Mr. Johnson, and as the mem- 
bers of the committee know far better than I, many farmers have 
stopped growing things that they couldn’t uiford to harvest because of 
the price. Iam talking of fresh fruits, especially, and vegetables. 

Mr. Jonnson. Do you contemplate that the food stamps would be 
available for people on social security under your legislation ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. No, at least not automatically—not at first, anyw ay. 
But my bill does say that after the program is in existence a while 
for those we know for sure are needy persons now on the public assist- 
ance rolls, then the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Department of Agriculture and also the Secretary of Labor should 
report jointly as to the advisability of broadening the program to 
those on social secur ity. 

Mr. Jonnson. Ata later date ? 

Mrs. Suuutvan. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. I noe there are people receiving social security 
checks in the lower brackets that are not much better than the old 
pension check. 
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Mrs. Suuivan. That is right. Many would immediately be eligible. 
But if you put that on automatic ally for everybody under social 
security it would be too much; lots of people on social security have 
built up resources of their own. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mrs. Sullivan. That is all. 

The Cuatrman,. Mr. Latta? 

Mr. Larra. I think Mr. Poage has answered the part I was interested 
in, and that was the fact we were discussing earlier in the hearing, the 
fact that the warehouse, storage, and transportation costs would not 
automatically disappear in this program. They would merely be 
covered up, and the Federal Government would be paying the retail 
price rather than the wholesale price for these surplus commodities. 

But there is one point in your statement that I would like to have 
clarified. You do mention my State of Ohio. That is on page 2 where 
you say at the bottom of the page: 

When you investigate these present distribution systems in places like Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, the mining areas of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere, 
talking to Members of Congress from those areas you will find that it is a 
seandal. 

Who were you indicating there, the Federal Government or the 
States ? 

Mrs. Suuuivan. I think it was probably a word—wait until I see 
what Ohio does—you have 345,000 people on public assistance, of 
which only 61,000, or 18 percent, are getting food. Your average old 
age assistance is $65.93 a month. Your average general assistance 
per family is $72. Now that is a little better than the average of 
the whole Nation. So you do well by the people there. 

Mr. Larra. That is cert: iinly better than the whole Nation. So 
actually you are not trying to indict the State of Ohio when you say 
it is a scandal? 

Mrs. Sutnivan. The only thing that I mean there was that it was 
a scandal in that so little food is distributed considering all the local 
effort that goes into it. And only 18 percent of those people on the 
public assistance rolls throughout the State are getting food. 

The Cuatrman, If that is a scandal, what do you think about my 
State ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Awful. 

Mr. Larra. Earlier this year—and this was brought out before— 
that the individual States and counties in particular were not getting 
this aid. And I went back to the State of Ohio to find out, and I 
found out that it was the fault of the local government. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. They don’t want to pay the price. 

Mr. Larra. They don’t want to go into the redtape of distributing. 
For instance, in my congressional] “distric t, I have got nine counties, 
and not one of those nine counties distributes this food. They say 
there is too much redtape involved. Now the Federal Government is 
perfectly willing to turn over to the State of Ohio as much as it can use. 

Mrs. Suttivan. They will give you as much as you ask for. 

Mr. Lavra. And of all of our counties in the State I think we have 
only got 21 or 23 who are using this surplus material. So it is not an 
indictment of the Federal Government, I think it is on the local level 
that they are not using it. 
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Mrs. Suutivan. Because at the local level they say they cannot 
afford to pay the price to distribute the food when it costs more to 
distribute it than the food itself is worth. 

Mr. Larra. I don’t think that is quite true in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Jenninos. If the gentleman will yield, why would that be true 
anywhere / 

Mr. Lavra. It is much easier for these welfare departments to write 
out a large check than it is to rent a room and put sombeody in charge 
of this surplus material. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Well, it is true that the people on public assistance 
in Ohio are fortunate in getting more than the average over the whole 
country. 

Mr. Coap. May I ask this question, Mrs. Sullivan? Why does it 
cost more for the local government to distribute it? Where is the 
cost originally ¢ 

Mrs. Suttivan. Don’t ask me. I just know that the States and 
localities in this all complain of the costs compared to the limited 
benefits. Let me read what Senator Morton of Kentucky said—— 

Mr. Coap. Does the Federal Government deliver it to that county 
or tothe State? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. They deliver it to a local point in the area, in the 
county. 

Mr. Coan. In the area ¢ 

Mrs. Sullivan. Yes. 

Mr. Coav. In other words, then, the cost originates from that local 
point ¢ 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Right, when the railroad car gets into the State, 
the costs are taken over by the locality. 

Mr. Coap. I would think that this would bear investigation, because 
I can’t possibly conceive of why distribution on this account—and I 
have seen some of this in my district in the courthouses. They even 
have rooms in the courthouses that are maybe not used for anything 
else, and it is the cheapest, most economical kind of storage there is. 
The welfare officers and the employees of that office are not the ones 
that. are distributing it. I can’t see where in the world we are getting 
all this cost item. 

Mrs. Suttivan. We have a gentleman here from Michigan who has 
had a lot of experience in this program. They have distributed a vast 
amount of food to the unemployed. The local administration pays 
the costs. I think he can answer your question on that far better than 
I. The trouble is mainly in the limited variety of food available under 
the cumbersome program now in effect. I would just like to read one 
sentence here. This is testimony by Senator Morton of Kentucky be- 
fore the Senate. He says: 

As presently administered under the law, the distribution of surplus commodi- 
ties to foreign countries has first priority, the hungry American comes last. 

He says, also: 

It is disturbing that we have such privations in a land of plenty, when our 
farmers produce an abundance, yet many people are starving. 

Now here is the sentence I was looking for and having difficulty 
finding in thissmall print. He said: 


The bill which you have before you— 
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he was referring to a Senate bill, S. 489, to expand the surplus distri- 
bution program in Kentucky and elsewhere— 

was introduced with but a single purpose in mind: to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to supplement the very limited types of commodities being dis- 
tributed to the needy from the public storehouse in order to give them a better 
balanced diet than is possible through foods now available under the commodity 
distribution program. 

I am sure you all know that in his capacity as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, the Senator would not want to criti- 
cize the administration, yet as a Senator from a State where they have 
a great deal of experience with this surplus distribution p eo now 
in effect, he makes it clear that the distribution in Kentucky 1s terribly 
inadequate, and I think that Mr. Stubblefield probably can give you 
some information on that. Senator Morton has begged the Senate 
to provide a better program for using surplus food to help feed the 
needy. 

Now the details of it, the policing of it, definitely would have to be 
worked out, and worked out carefully before such a program could 
go into effect. I would give them sav until next January to begin. 
But I think it can be done if there is a will to do it. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Breeding? 

Mr. Breeprne. I want to say I appreciate your being here, and your 
testimony is very good. I am a farmer and I am a city Congressman. 
But I think your program would definitely help the farm situation of 
our country. 

I become very concerned as a Member of Congress about how con- 
cerned we all are in regard to other people in the world, and the least 
concerned about our own people. And I would like to ask you this 
question. Don’t you think this program would create a better, more 
orderly marketing process of agricultural products than the present 
system which we have? And the reason I ask that question, we have 
some flour mills in the State of Kansas which ship flour into areas that 
have welfare programs, yet the Government ships in flour too to feed 
those people, and then this little grocery store man down here in this 
city, he has to leave his flour on the shelf to rot until they can use up 
what is shipped in by the Federal Government. Wouldn’t your pro- 
gram make a better process of orderly marketing, and wouldn't it 
take care of that small] business better than the present system ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is my idea, Mr. Breeding. To move the prod- 
ucts in surplus off of the grocery shelves faster, in a more orderly way, 
rather than just keeping food in warehouses, then putting it in freight 
cars to dump into another warehouse somewhere else. 

Mr. Breepine. I was concerned about Mr. Dixon’s remarks because 
IT have seen carload upon carload of tomatoes go to waste in my 
country. I have seen carloads of peaches in Colorado being wasted 
and dumped into acanyon. It seems to me that in a program like this 
that we would get more use out of the produce we do have. 

Mrs. Suiuivan. That is right. And because fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are so frequently w: asted the people plow up their orchards and 
put their land into crops which are supported, and you have more sur- 
pluses to store. 

Mr. Breeprna. I want to commend you on your remarks. 
The Cuarman. Mr. Dixon? 
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Mr. Dixon. In this surplus disposal program, the Government takes 
bids as it did on pork and as it did on beef and these other things. And 
it doesn’t waste money for transportation. It takes bids and decides 
whether it can deliver the goods to where they are needed at the least 
cost. 

Mr. Jenninos. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. Jenninos. On that particular question we found that they were 
actually paying more for the canning of the pork and the distribution 
than it can be bought for on the local grocery shelf. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. The gentlewoman has a fine purpose in view. I concur 
in it wholeheartedly. And I had just about the same enthusiasm for 
this movement when I became a member of Mr. Anfuso’s committee 
2 years ago. But through all those hours of hearing, the problems 
just mount until we almost lose heart in obtaining our objective there. 

Now, here is one question. The States have a perfect right to install 
food stamps now. Why haven’t they done it? 

Mrs. Suuiivan. I think that can be answered by one of our witnesses 
from a State where I believe they use food stamps. 

Mr. Dixon. How many States have them ? 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I think Michigan has been using them. I am not 
certain but I believe that Pennsylvania started it, but I can’t answer 
that. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you know how many have dropped the plan? 

Mrs. SutLivaAN. Perhaps your witness who is here from Michigan 
will be able to tell you whether they still have it or have dropped it. 
In Detroit, they have used the stores for distribution. It seemed to 
me that Pennsylvania had stamps or coupons for this food, but I am 
not really certain of that either. I think the person just presents a 
card, 

Mr. Dixon. When we used it during the war, we had almost an 
army of help who were on relief that we wanted to use to operate it. 
And it took them. And we had different colored stamps. And then 
they tried to police it to prevent all these abuses. 

Mrs. SuLuivAN. I remember that. 

Mr. Dixon. But it was a terrific headache with that army of help. 
Do you think the States now would buy your proposition with all of its 
expense ¢ 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I think that they could administer the stamp issu- 
ance and have them come back in some way for bookkeeping pur- 
poses. The grocery or retail outlets could redeem those stamps at the 
welfare office—it seems that it could be possible, because they are 
issued from there, and they could come back from there. 

The Crarman. If you will yield right there, Mr. Dixon, Mr. 
Poage just pointed out in his discussion with Mrs. Sullivan that her 
proposal does not put any burden on the local community, and he has 
suggested that it ewe be advisable if we put the burden on the local 
community. As I understand it, under Mrs. Sullivan’s proposal the 
only burden on the community would be through the welfare office. 
The welfare office would be required to certify, as they are now certi- 
fying, to the need for assistance, and that wouldn’t be an additional 
burden. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. That is right. 
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The CHatrman. But they would have to keep the record and dis- 
tribute the stamps and make the reports. 

Mr. Drxon. And where would the burden be? If it isn’t on the 
local government it would have to be on the Federal Government. 

The CuarrmMan. As she has pointed out, the only burden on the 
Federal Government would be to print the stamps and send them to 
the localities. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right. 

The CHarrman. And see that they are cashed and proper settle- 
ment made. 

Mr. Dixon. Who would do all this policing to prevent the abuses? 

The CuarrmMan. The local welfare officer and his caseworkers. 

Mr. Dixon. How many more people would that take ¢ 

The CuatrmMan. Nota single one—maybe one bookkeeper. 

Mrs. Suuuivan. The caseworkers are in on that now constantly, 
in investigating need and watching for chiseling. 

Mr. Dixon. Our testimony was far different before our committee 
2 years ago. 

The CuarrmMan. In Pennsylvania the State and county people take 
care of all that burden. They certify and arrange for the distribu- 
tion of the food. 

Mr. Drxon. But I can see that the present plan of Federal dis- 
tribution on a wholesale basis would be far more economical than any 
complicated food stamps. And if the counties haven’t enough inter- 
est in their own pork to get it from these centers, certainly they 
wouldn’t go to the extra expense of all this complicated food stamp 
plan and the policing. 

I have another question. We talked about the cost of storage. The 
cost of storage comes largely from our basic crops. How much relief 
would the food stamp give to our basic crops, how much more per 
consumer ¢ 

Mrs. Suuuivan. If only a third of the people on public assistance 
now are getting any of our basic commodities, flour and cornmeal and 
rice and milk -although milk is not our basie commodity—if only a 
third of the counties and the people, the recipients, are getting this 


now, it would be tripled very quickly. However, even under a food 
stamp plan, if the State welfare chief would not want to put ie into 
effect, he does not have to put it into effect, it wouldn't be a comprlscry 
thing. 


Mr. Dixon. Now, these counties can get all the basic commodities 
they want. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. All they want right now? 

Mr. Drxon. From the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Suntiivan. Right, of the foods now available. 

Mr. Dixon. If a third aren’t getting the basics, whose fault is it? 

Mrs. SuLtivan. It is the fault of the local community, because they 
say they cannot stand the expense of distributing the food, because 
they could almost buy the food cheaper than they could store it and 
handle it and distribute it. 

Mr. Drxon. And they would go to the additional expense of all 
this complicated policing and food stamp plan when they won’t even 
take it through wholesale? 

Mrs. Suutzitivan. They have to police their welfare cases now, and 
that is where the effort would go. 
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Mr. Drxon. That is a point that needs to be borne out, because we 
listened to hours and days of testimony on that, and there is no greater 
headache in the world than the operation of this food stamp plan. 
Maybe the gentlewoman has a magic formula that none of the people 
who have testified have had. 

Mrs. SuLuivan. I wish I had; I would give it to you. 

Mr. Stussierieip. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dixon. I yield, yes. 

Mr. Srussierrerp. Having had a little bit of experience with this 
thing, on the local level, the trouble is that the local boys—you take 
Kentucky, your object is that you are going to put me in the wholesale 
grocery business with this program as it is now. And it is really 
inertia on their part to move into the wholesale grocery business, 

rather than—of course, the cost has a lot to do with it too—but running 
a wholesale grocery is a big job for a city government. And really 1 
think that makes a more complic ated redtape thing than the stamps. 

Mr. Dixon. That is a contribution. But there is still the inertia. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentlewoman another 
question. 

Our Public Law 480 is one of the finest laws on the statute books. 
We are very proud of it. It has faults, there is no question about it. 
But in spite of its faults, it is an unmitigated blessing. Would the 
gentlewoman want to hold up extension of Public Law 480 until all 
these details are ironed out, and until the Congress and all of the local 
people can be sold on a food stamp plan ? 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Mr. Dixon, I will answer that very honestly and 
sincerely. I have voted for 480 ever since I have been in Congress. 
A year ago, 2 years ago, there began to be a feeling among those of 
us in the cities who have had to feed and clothe and house all of these 
people who cannot make a living on the farms any longer, who are 
coming into the big cities and asking for help—we have had to house 
them, feed them, and clothe them. “Yet we see all this money going 
out supposedly to aid the farmer. I have been for aiding the “farmer. 
But now we are asking for assistance to help feed these people that 
we in the cities have to take care of. So when it comes to Public Law 
480, which is distributing billions of dollars worth of food that all 
of us taxpayers are paying for—distributing all this surplus food to 
the needy in countries all over the world—all of us are paying for 
this through taxes—then we feel that we need help for the needy 
people in our cities who also need food. We want some of that food 
that is now being distributed under Public Law 480 to come back to 
our own hungry people, too. Not just in an occasional bag of flour 
or rice but on an intelligent and regular basis. We have the food. 

Mr. Dixon. I thank the gentlewoman and I certainly admire her 
purpose. 

The CratrrmMan. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I know that we are not going to solve 
the mechanics of this program here this morning. But I have some 
comments. 

First, I want to express my admiration and commendation to my 
colleague from Missouri for the great amount of time and the great 
thought and the research that she has done in this problem. I have 
given a great deal of study to this. I represent a district where we 
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have several counties who have had this distribution problem of sur- 
plus commodities in times of emergency. And at one time we were 
having to pay the freight. We also went through the experience of 
having frozen butter delivered in big blocks, and when you try to 
distribute a hundred-pound block of frozen butter, it gets into quite 
a problem. And, finally, they solved that by going down to the store 
and using a meat saw and sawing it up into sm: all pieces so that it could 
be distributed. 

As I visualize this program, I think the greatest amount of good— 
and I can see that it isn’t an impossible problem to solve—but particu- 
larly with the distribution of milk, eggs and other perishables which 
have at the present time to be put into storage, and which are much 
more palatable in their fresh form, I think that the Department of 
Agriculture has all of the facilities for estimating what the probable 
surplus will be and projecting that in advance, and it could anticipate 
and distribute food stamps for them. And I think that that problem 
could be worked out. And I want to concur wholeheartedly in trying 
to do everything I can to facilitate and to implement that program. 

There is one thing that I don’t agree with, though, and that is in 
the matter of the wheat situation, which is one of our greatest prob- 
lems. We are distributing wheat products now to these people. I 
don’t think that under this stamp plan that we would see any appreci- 
able increase in the use of those products, because we know that with 
the limited funds that the people have, and the wheat products are 
the basic commodity, and they buy them already. So I don’t think 
we are going to see any great increase for that. And I don’t think 
that is going to have much effect on solving the wheat problem. 

3ut I do say that there is a great possibility that by the use of the 
food stamp, when the Department anticipates what the supply is 
going to be—and I think that that would offer a solution not only by 
stabilizing the price, but also insuring a complete utilization and avoid- 
ing the storage costs, I think we can get into that. 

Now, to try to say that we are fone to have a vener: al dist ribution, 
nationwide, of every one of these products, I don’t think that is going 
to be possible. But I think that we can utilize the surplus of certain 
perishable commodities in certain localities. I don’t think that that 
could be applied nationwide. But in the matter of pork that was 
mentioned a minute ago, that is produced nationwide, and I think that 
we could anticipate and avoid a pileup of this, because the people 
would be buying those products. 

I don’t want to take any more time, except to say that I am very 
proud that the Congresswoman comes from my State. She has shown 
great ability along this line. And I just want to assure you now of 
my cooperation in doing anything that I can to help you implement 
this program and to help you get the information necessary. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Short ? 

Mr. SuHorr. There is just one question T want to ask. 

I want to complement you, Mrs. Sullivan, for your very apparent 
sincerity inthis approach. Certainly you have given a lot of time and 
thought to it. 

There is one question that comes to my mind in the application of 
this food stamp program that hasn’t been brought wp here. Would 
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it be your thought that—and it seems to me that this can be an argu- 
ment in favor ‘of the program—would it be your thought that this 
might be used as a device that could temporarily from time to time 
decrease the cost of welfare and old- age programs? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I would say no, Mr. Short. When I see some of the 
average benefits that the people on public assistance are getting, some 
$40 a ‘month, some $60 a month, and some much lower, ‘I know they 

can’t buy these things. And that is why I am suggesting the use of 
these section 32 funds when the fresh fruits and vegetables are in 
abundance, because people with that kind of an income cannot go out 
and buy these items. People with that kind of an income have a. difli- 
cult time trying to buy milk today, because milk is so expensive. And 
instead of powdering it, why not use it when it is in abundance, and 
give it to those people who couldn't buy it otherwise ¢ 

Mr. Suorr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to put in the record my prepared statement from last year’s sub- 
committee hearings in which I gave the history and development of 
this plan—it goes into all of the details which I didn’t take the time 
today to repeat. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Sullivan follows :) 


A Foop STAMP PROGRAM To OUTLAW HUNGER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Testimony by Congresswoman Leonor K. Sullivan, Democrat, of Missouri, on 
H.R. 949 by Mrs. Sullivan and other bills to establish a food stamp program 
for distribution of surplus agricultural commodities to needy persons—Pre- 
pared for delivery before the Consumers Study Subcommittee, House Committee 
on Agriculture, Wednesday Morning, April 16, 1958 


Chairm: im Anf fuso and members of the subcommittee, first, I want to express 
my appreciation to this subcommittee, and also to Chairman Cooley of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for arranging these hearings under circumstances which 
lead me to be most optimistic about the prospects for action in the near future 
on a food stamp bill. As you know, I have been urging such a program for more 
than 4 years. Twice during that period—in both the 83d and S4th Congresses 
hearings were conducted on this proposal by the Committee on Agriculture, but 
unfortunately nothing further happened on it in either Congress. I hope and 
trust that this time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the committee’s failure to act in previous years, I 
attempted the direct approach last year of seeking to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act by offering my food stamp bill as an 
amendment to it from the House floor. The bill we were considering dealt 
primarily with extending for another year the provisions of Public Law 480 
having to do with disposal of surplus commodities abroad, but since Public Law 
480 also contains provisions covering domestic donation of surpluses, my amend- 
ment was relevant and, I think, advisable. 


RECESSION SUFFERING COULD HAVE BEEN REDUCED 


If my amendment had been accepted last year and made part of Public Law 
480, I sincerely believe a lot fewer Americans would be suffering hunger today. 
I sincerely believe our agricultural surplus disposal mess would have been 
corrected. I sincerely believe the machinery which would have been established 
a year ago under that amendment would by now be operating so effectively that 
it could have served as a valuable weapon in fighting this current recession. 

Although I Jost the battle last year to write my food stamp plan into law 
through the means of an amendment from the House floor to another bill, I 
feel my purpose was nevertheless accomplished in some measure at least by 
reason of these facts: 

First, many, if not most of the Members who voted against my amendment in 
the House last year insisted they were not voting against the proposal itself or 
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against the idea of a food stamp plan but rather against having it incorporated 
in or tacked onto Public Law 480. They urged that the same proposal come 
before the House in the regular manner—that is, on recommendation of the 
Committee on Agriculture. I assume, therefore, we can count this time on the 
support of many of the same House Members who voted against the proposal 
last year when it was offered as an amendment to Public Law 480. So far, so 
good. 

Secondly, out of the fight which occurred over this idea on the House floor 
last year, I obtained the promise of Chairman Cooley that the committee would 
take up the food stamp proposal separately this year and that he personally 
would support it. These hearings, then, and the action which I anticipate will 
stem from your hearings, represent to me the fulfillment of that promise of last 
year made during the heat of the House debate on my amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. As you can readily understand, 
I am most grateful now for this followup. 


NEED FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW OBVIOUS 


It is my intention today to discuss primarily the means of setting up and op- 
erating a food stamp plan rather than the need for a better plan of distribution 
of our surplus agricultural commodities to our needy throughout the country. 
The question of need seemed to be the main issue in the previous hearings, in 
1954 and 1955. Several members of the Committee on Agriculture expressed 
sincere doubt in those hearings about the need for a food stamp plan or the ad- 
visability of one. The Department of Agriculture witnesses who testified in- 
sisted it was completely unnecessary to adopt such a plan—that their program 
then in effect (and still in effect) met all of the needs of disposing of surplus 
food in a satisfactory manner to our needy citizens. 

That may still be the position of the Department’s policymakers. I assume it 
is. I have in my possession one of their recent official publications on surplus 
distribution, and it insists the present disposal and distribution program for 
helping the needy is just jim-dandy and couldn't be better. 

That has been their position all of these years during which I have been urg- 
ing adoption of the food stamp plan. At least, no one could accuse the present 
leadership of the Department of Agriculture of being inconsistent; good or bad, 
any policy stays on and on and on. But I certainly do not have to point that out 
to a subcommittee of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your permission and the permission of the sub- 
committee, I am not going to waste your time or mine in discussing the Depart- 
ment’s ostrichlike position on this issue. You will no doubt have witnesses from 
the Department appearing before you to give that side of it, and I would merely 
suggest that you ask if they still hold to the seutiment expressed for them by 
Assistant Secretary McLain in 1956, after we wrote a food stamp plank into the 
1956 Democratic platform to aid the needy when he said, and I quote: “People 
like to buy their food. They don’t like to have it given to them. It’s an insult 
to offer an able-bodied person a handout.” 

Mr. Chairman, who can argue intelligently with that kind of viewpoint? Food 
Stamps are intended for hungry people, not chiselers and loafers. I think As- 
sistant Secretary McLain has summed up the Department’s position on this whole 
issue concisely if not necessarily admirably. 


PRESENT PROGRAM A FRAUD ON NEEDY 


The reason you are holding these hearings is that you all know as well as I 
do that the present system for distributing surplus food to the needy is a mon- 
strous fraud upon the needy and upon our cities and States participating in the 
chaotic and, to them, extremely costly program. 

In desperation over our great unemployment, we in St. Louis have just recently 
come in under the existing program. While I was at home over the Easter re- 
cess, I made an on-the-spot investigation of how it is supposed to operate. I was 
heartsick. It is not our city’s fault. It is the whole blind concept behind the 
present disposal and distribution system. It is an organized system for “dump- 
ing” a few surplus items on our States and cities for warehousing and distribu- 
tion in a manner which inevitably reminds one of Winston Churchill’s famous 
phrase about so many Owing so much to so few. In this instance, however, it 
is a case of so many getting so little for so much effort and expense. 
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A warehouse depot in the center or outskirts of a large city may be a simple 
method of distribution from an engineering or logistics standpoint. But con- 
sider the case of a needy family sending someone across a major city by bus, 
or streetcar, or perhaps by foot, to pick up a heavy, bulky package of flour, corn- 
meal, dry skim milk, some cheese—intended to be enough for a family for per- 
haps a month—and dragging it home that long way when, under an intelligent 
system of distribution, these things—and a whole lot more—could easily be 
made available in the corner grocery in exchange for a stamp or stamps which 
came regularly in the mail along with say, the public assistance check. The 
cost of the present haphazard, ineffectual program, meanwhile, is out of all 
proportion to its benefits and is burdensome to the point of no return to our 
States and cities. 

WHY LEGISLATION MUST BE ENACTED 


Our job is to overcome the stubborn inertia and resistance of Mr. Benson's 
“team” and force them to use the admitted talents of operating people in the 
Department to install the kind of program which can work and which can do 
some real good. I mean good for the needy and good, too, for the farmer— 
particularly the small farmer who gets no help at all out of the present hit-and- 
miss program of “dumping” surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to install a food stamp plan. We know 
that. The same broad, general legislative authority which enabled President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 20 years or so ago to establish a very elaborate food 
stamp program in depression daysS—a program much more elaborate and complex 
than the one I am now proposing—that same broad legislative authority, I 
repeat, is still on the books and still available to Mr. Benson if he wants to use 
it. He doesn’t want to use it. He refuses to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? The answer is that Mr. Benson and 
his Department leadership take the position that if Congress wants a food 
stamp plan, it must enact one directing the Department to operate it and they 
will then put it into effect; but without such a specific legislative directive de- 
claring they should do it, they just won't do it. Therefore it is up to us to 
build a hot fire under the Department of Agriculture. Our economic situation is 
much too serious to permit further passing of the buck from Congress to Agri- 
culture and from Agriculture back to Congress. The challenge has been drawn 
for us to force Mr. Benson to act—in effect he dares us to do so. 

So let us then get on with it. 


HISTORY OF H.R. 949 


The mechanics for such a program are outlined in the various bills now before 
you. May I briefly give you the history of my own bill—H.R. 949—which is 
the prototype for most of those now before you for consideration. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we were already in a recession even 
though the Government reports and statistics on unemployment hadn’t confirmed 
it yet, I became deeply concerned by the accounts of undernourishment among 
many schoolchildren and others in St. Louis at about the same time the main 
concern on agricultural matters here in Washington seemed to be the un- 
manageable surpluses of food. The more I thought about this contradiction, 
the more indignant I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where I wanted to vote against every 
single farm aid proposal to come before the Congress. Of course I did not do 
that. My research into the problem showed me that conditions which ruin the 
farmer, and particularly the small farmer, do not help the consumer a bit, and 
actually hurt our workers in every industry. Consequently, I have remained 
on the side of helping agriculture to combat disastrously low farm prices and 
high farm costs. 

But I felt there had to be a solution to this glaring contradiction of hunger 
amid such plenty, of children going to bed without supper while Government 
warehouses were bulging to the bursting point with the accumulating surpluses 
of our farms acquired under the price support and other surplus removal pro- 
grams, 

Several States with large numbers of unemployed coal miners, notably 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, had begun to seek some of the surplus food 
for free distribution in mining areas. There was not too much available in usable 
form—flour and other items were shipped into the States in bulk and had to be 
repackaged and it was an expensive and far from satisfactory program. 
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I knew from many conversations with Congresswoman Kee and with the late 
Congresswoman Buchanan and other Members from these areas, the problems 
they were having in distributing even these few items. Obviously, there had to 
be a better solution, just as there has to be one now when, with only moderate 
changes, we are still conducting much the same kind of surplus disposal opera- 
tion as in early 1954. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN OCF THIRTIES HELPED FARMERS AND LOW-INCOME CONSUMERS 


Consequently, I thought of the food stamp idea and drafted my first bill on 
it which I introduced in February 1954. Of course the idea itself was not 
original; as I mentioned earlier, we had a very elaborate food stamp program 
in effect in the late thirties when perhaps a third of our people were living 
under economic conditions which made them eligible for this type of program. 

It was a program tremendous in scope. It included all types of food in sur- 
plus—fresh fruits, vegetables, eggs, citrus, meat, milk, even—I understand— 
fresh strawberries during one period when they were in surplus. The food 
stamp program in effect prior to World War ITI helped to supplement the diets of 
millions of Americans of low income and was a valuable contribution toward our 
Nation’s economic recovery as well, benefiting farmers in every part of the 


eountry. After World War II began, however, and everyone who could work 
even part-time could readily find employment, the need for the program became 
less urgent. And the surpluses themselves, of course, rapidly disappeared 


under the unprecedented food needs of global war. 

New Deal ideas of the thirties which proved so effective under conditions then 
in effect do not necessarily provide a sure guide as to the policies we should 
follow today under altogether different circumstances. But the thing which 
made the New Deal so dramatically successful in so many ways in meeting 
such terribly serious problems was a spirit of imagination and pioneering in 
Government policy. New ideas were not discarded merely because they were 
new. Many of those new ideas, as we know, filled basic needs so effectively 
that we are all united today in approving them as permanent reforms in our 
national life. And time after time, we find now that ideas tried even temporarily 
in those days have new applicability today, but usually with necessary modifica- 
tions. The food stamp plan is such an idea. 


SIMPLE, NATIONWIDE PROGRAM NEEDED 


My bill grew out of a conviction that we do not normally need the kind of 
elaborate program which was successful in the thirties as we gradually pulled 
out of the worst depression in history. Instead, I felt a simple program could 
be worked out covering automatically all of those in every county of every State 
on any form of public assistance, plus those jobless who had no income but were 
ineligible for relief because of legal technicalities of one sort or another in many 
jurisdictions. During normal times, the latter group would be relatively small. 
In late 1954, however, and at present, it is a very large group and the families in 
that group are in desperate circumstances. Public assistance is denied them; 
the private charities are broke from trying to help too many with too little; and 
this is the tragedy of the industrial areas of our country. 

If we had set up a program before this, intended to provide additional nourish- 
ing food for those on public assistance and the relatively few other families 
which would qualify in normal times, that machinery, as I said, would have 
been available to us now to help meet this overwhelming problem of hunger 
amidst plenty. 

NEED EXISTS EVEN IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


3ut I want to emphasize a very important aspect of this problem of helping 
the needy with supplementary food through a food stamp plan. Right now, 
we have vast unemployment. But in good times as well as bad, in boom as well 
as recession, we have at least 6 million persons as a minimum who are not 
getting sufficient quantities of the right kind of food for decent minimum nourish- 
ment. In recession the number soars, but there is this probably irreducible 
minimum of about 6 million who are on various forms of public assistance, the 
disabled, the aged indigent, the families which qualify for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and so on. 

And at the same time we have these vast stores of surplus agricultural com- 
modities—expensive to store, expensive even to give away abroad. 
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I have no intention of attacking the idea of sharing our surplus with less for- 
tunate nations, or of donating vast quantities directly and through CARE and 
our church organizations to help feed the hungry overseas. Our surpluses can 
be effective instruments in the search for world peace. A hungry child anywhere 
in the world is a charge on our conscience when we enjoy so much. 

But to look at our surpluses only from the standpoint of helping people 
abroad—or only from the standpoint of getting the surpluses out of the country 
for fear they might depress farm prices here—is too shortsighted a view. 

Why not make it possible for our own needy, too, to share on an intelligent, 
efficient, effective, regular basis in these vast surpluses? Certainly we can con- 
tinue to send much of it abroad, and even continue to pay the ocean freight 
where that appears desirable. But we can also afford, and must afford, to show 
at least equal effort and equal concern in getting surplus food to those anywhere 
in our country who, through no fault of their own, are unable to afford a decent 
minimum diet. The number of such Americans is. tragically high today because 
of the recession. But even in good times it is high; that fact must be kept in 
mind. 

MECHANICS OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 


The subcommittee can, if it chooses, find a bewildering variety of means and 
methods for setting up an elaborate program, but it seems to me that the simpler 
the program the better it will work. It does not have to be complex. It does 
not have to anticipate every insignificant operating problem and write the answer 
into law. The Department of Agriculture has experts who, if given the green 
light, can do an outstanding job of carrying out this idea. 

My bill has,I feel, the virtue of simplicity. It is customary, or at least com- 
mon, for Members in testifying before committees on their own bills to insist they 
have no pride of authorship and are not wedded to any particular approach in 
solving a problem through legislation. In this instance, I have to admit to pride 
of authorship—the bill was drafted only after long study and weighing of alterna- 
tives. Iam pleased that it has been introduced by quite a number of Members 
in this and preceding Congresses. 

It provides that the Secretary of Agriculture decide each month what foods are 
in surplus and what quantities of them are available for distribution through his 
Department as a result of acquisitions under the various price support and pur- 
chase programs. He then issues an appropriate stamp for each such item and the 
stamps go to the provably needy—to all those on any form of public assistance; 
and to all families certified by State or local welfare agencies as requiring welfare 
assistance but not eligible for it because of legal technicalities. 

This is the framework of a workable plan. The stamps would be redeemable 
in such places and under such regulations as the Secretary shall determine, but 
fundamentally the idea is to have them redeemed in the regular stores. It will 
be noted that my bill does not actually require that; it is up to the Secretary. 
The reason is this: If, in a particular area, the stores refused to go along with this 
plan for any reason, the needy would not be foreclosed from this help. I don’t 
want to see a narrow restriction written into law which might in some way boom- 
erang to stymie the program. There is no doubt the stores would be the most 
logical place for distribution of these surplus items in a manner sufficiently prof- 
itable to them to at least cover all of their costs. I assume the Secretary would 
follow through in that manner. But I wouldn't like to see the program enacted 
on so narrow a basis that the stores could veto it in a particular area and pre- 
vent extra food coming in to the needy. 


BROADENING SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


H.R. 949, in addition to setting up the basic eligibility standards for food stamp 
recipients, calls upon the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to consult together and advise 
Congress in 6 months on the advisability of extending the program’s scope to 
additional groups; for instance, to those on unemployment compensation, old- 
age and survivors insurance, ete. Some bills which have been introduced as mod- 
ifications of my bill would include such groups at the very beginning. I had a 
reason for leaving them out of the initial program, and not because I am not aware 
that many such persons do need extra help. 

But my feeling was this: A corporation president can be fired after a proxy 
battle and be eligible for unemployment compensation, or go on social security. 
Sut he is not necessarily a needy person. To put him down on the list auto- 
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matically for food stamps would make a farce and a mockery out of the whole 
program. We would hear about this or that retired tycoon driving to the store 
in his Cadillac, or pulling up to the wharf in his cabin cruiser, to get his food 
stamps exchanged for some free food. How that would set tongues wagging. 
Our program would be discredited at the very start. 

We know—there is no doubt about it—that every person on public assistance of 
any kind is a needy person (or a chiseler inviting prosecution). We know that 
in all of our cities and in rural areas, too, there are many, many persons not 
eligible for public assistance but in real and desperate need. Those are the ones 
who deserve this help the most. Those are the ones to reach immediately in any 
program of this kind. 

But if the Secretaries of the three Cabinet departments I cited can come for- 
ward later with a sensible program for extending this kind of help to additional 
eategories of citizens deemed to need this help, and if reasonable standards can 
then be worked out to cover them, the program can be quickly expanded to include 
them, too. As a matter of fact, many families now on social security would al- 
ready qualify under my bill for immediate inclusion. 


WHAT FOODS CAN BE INCLUDED 


As a subcommittee on the Committee on Agriculture, you are undoubtedly in- 
terested in knowing not only how this program can help the needy but also how 
it can help the average farmer. 

May I say that I am aware of the fact that distributing some cornmeal and 
wheat flour and dry skim milk and an occasional pound of butter or block of 
cheese to our needy does not by any means solve the problem of farm depression. 
The basic price support commodities which pile up and accumulate under the sup- 
port programs do not lend themselves too well to the task of rounding out the 
diets of the poor, because a family can use efficiently and beneficially only a cer- 
tain amount of wheat flour and cornmeal and so on without having a very lopsided 
diet and thus an unhealthy one. But why must a food stamp program be re- 
stricted only to some of the storable price support commodities? 

The average farmer in a year’s time grows a variety of crops which take turns 
being in surplus. Often, the more he grows of a desirable fruit or vegetable, the 
less he makes. You members of this subcommittee know that better than I. 

The fact is, however, that we have on the statute books now a provision, timidly 
and only partly used by Mr. Benson, for Government purchase of various perish- 
ables (fruit, meat, vegetables, etc.) when surpluses get to the point of seriously 
depressing farm income. As you know, 30 percent of our customs receipts are 
supposed to be used for this purpose, under section 32 of the Agricultural Act of 
1935. This comes to more than $200 million a year. In addition, the Depart- 
ment can carry over from 1 year to the next up to $300 million of unused section 
32 funds to be used when the Secretary sees fit 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make much use of his section 32 funds. Because 
he has been carrying over from year to year the full $300 million permitted by 
law. he forfeits back to the Treasury each year any money he does not use out of 
current section 82 income. This year, he plans to let $65 million of this money 
go unused for removing surplus perishables. Next year, he plans to forfeit $78 
million out of the $250 million he expects to receive from customs receipts. 

He could, as we know, use more than $500 million of this money in the next 
12 months to aid the small farmer by buying up perishables in surplus, to use 
them in the school] lunch program and to aid the needy. <A food stamp program 
would perhaps give him more incentive to make wider use of the funds and 
authority he already has to help the small farmer since there would be a ready- 
made “market” for these perishables—our needy families. If we had a national 
food stamp plan in operation, public attention would so center on the paucity 
of the items now being distributed that Mr. Benson—even Mr. Benson—might 
be stimulated by public opinion into providing a more rounded variety of foods 
for stamp redemption. 

I think that would be a much more intelligent manner of helping to meet the 
farm problem than a multi-billion-dollar soil bank plan for curtailing production 
particularly when so many Americans are not getting enough to eat. 

T am not arguing for purchase of artichokes or strawberries out of season to 
give away free to the needy. But what’s wrong with an occasional Texas grape- 
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fruit going to a needy family when the grapefruit harvest is big and the farm 
price low? Why not some fresh peas or asparagus or corn or tomatoes or apples 
to help provide a decent diet for an undernourished family if those perishables 
are just rotting in the fields or selling at disastrously low wholesale prices on the 
farm? Why not fresh whole milk, rather than just dry skim milk? 


CONSUMERS DON’T BENEFIT FROM LOW FARM PRICES 


We in this room all know that low prices on the farm don’t mean low prices to 
the consumer, Not usually. Not in recent years, in any event. As farm prices 
sink, consumer prices continue to soar. It is a tragic situation both for our 
farmers and for our low-income consumers. 

So let it not be said that this idea for greater use of section 32 funds to help 
feed the needy as part of a food stamp plan is intended to raise prices to con- 
sumers, or would have that effect. I am sure it would not. But it would help 
the small farmer and it would also help our needy. And it’s about time we did 
a little more of both things! 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to impose on your time by reading a lot of 
statistics but I have developed a set of facts on the number of public assistance 
cases in each State as compared with the number now getting dribs and drabs of 
this surplus food. The figures are startling. I will supply them for the record. 
They show in many States that while as many as several hundred thousand may 
be on public assistance, a mere handful comparatively gets any of this free food 
now. It is an eye-opener as to the lack of effectiveness of this present program. 
And most of the people who are the human beings behind these statistics go to 
bed hungry at night, and go hungrily through the day almost each day. 


A DISGRACE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Even the Communists in their complete disdain for human values would, I 
believe, be too smart to allow that sort of thing to happen if they, instead of we, 
were the ones blessed with these abundances of food. 

Mr. Khrushchey says Russia will soon outstrip us not only in food production 
but in per capita consumption. We shall see about that. But at least they are 
trying to increase food production to provide their people with more food and 
better diets while here in this country, surrounded by the fantastic riches of our 
harvests, our national leadership can think only of the embarrassment to its 
political promises of these surpluses ; and cannot understand how they can be used 
effectively and intelligently to outlaw hunger here in the United States. Instead, 
their goal is merely to curtail production. 

The fact is, we do have hunger in this country. It is not a myth; it exists. 
I have seen it in St. Louis. You have ail seen it in your own districts. It is 
tragic. And it is absolutely unnecessary amidst such great blessings of abundance 
of food. 

Congress is not to blame. But Congress will merit blame if it does not face 
up to the problem. The problem is to force a reluctant, unfeeling bureaucracy 
to move off dead center and get food to the hungry. Mr. Benson must stop 
apologizing for our abundance and instead be pushed into seeing to it that more 
of it goes to those who need help, and need it desperately. 


GOD'S BLESSINGS DESECRATED 


I have said that a hungry child anywhere is a charge on our conscience. Mr. 
Chairman, a hungry child here in America—hungry as a daily experience—going 
to bed night after night without feeling he has eaten a good meal—staying home 
from school because he hasn't the energy to study or learn because he hasn’t eaten 
enough to build energy—such a child represents in our country more than a charge 
on our conscience. The existence of such a situation in this rich land is a shame- 
ful blot on our national honor—on our flag. And, unfortunately for our ability 
to sleep at night, there are many, many such children today in our country. J 
would say that several million American children experience that gnawing feel- 
ing of not getting enough of the right foods because their families cannot provide 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps emotional about this problem. I do not apologize 
for that. Hard, commonsense should have told us long ago we needed a better 
program for distributing our surpluses to our needy. But the need still goes 
unmet. I do not apologize for being emotional about it now. 
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Farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging warehouses, billions of Federal funds 
going for agricultural mustard plasters, but millions of Americans still hungry. 
The abundance lavished upon us by a merciful God—abundance of food in a world 
where too many starve—this abundance is actually cursed by some who cannot 
see His purpose. Let us use this food as God intended—to feed those who hunger. 
Let us outlaw hunger—if not in the world, at least in our America. 





The Cuarman. We will adjourn until 2 p.m., and then we will have 
Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. McDonald, and Mr. McLain. 

I have some statements that I would like to insert in the record. 

(The statement of Hon. Lester Johnson, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the Ninth Congressional District of the State of Wisconsin, 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HoN, LESTER JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
NINTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, an adequate diet is the right of every American family. There 
is no excuse for malnutrition in the United States, particularly at a time when 
bumper crops threaten to outrun storage space. Yet we are faced with this 
deplorable situation today. 

Continuing large-scale unemployment is causing distress across the Nation. 
Close to 7 million people are now dependent upon public assistance, and 17 million 
low-income Americans suffer as the result of inadequate diets. This is true 
despite the fact that we are sitting on mountains of food. At the present time, 
Federal warehouses are bursting with over $9 billion worth of so-called surplus 
food. If the nearly $1 billion which will go to pay the storage cost this year 
was spent on getting milk, meat, eggs, poultry and other foods to those in need, 
a big dent could be made in our mountain of surplus. 

Although some surplus foods are now made available through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for direct distribution to needy families, this program doesn’t 
begin to reach all the people it should. In Wisconsin, the State delivers the 
surplus commodities to the counties, but the counties must assume the financial 
burden of handling, storage and distribution. Only 20 of our 71 counties feel 
they can participate. 

A resident of my district summed up the situation neatly when she wrote: 
“Our county board has always voted against the surplus food program because 
of the cost involved. But so many people would be helped if this food could 
be distributed to all old-age pensioners, social security recipients and through 
the school lunch program. If there is anything you can do about this, hundreds 
of people in our county will be very grateful.” 

On the day that the 86th Congress convened, I introduced a bill—H.R. 381 
which would insure a healthful and sound diet for low-income families while 
boosting the consumption of farm products. Under the provisions of my bill, 
the head of a family—or a person living alone—can exchange 30 percent of 
his or her income for enough stamps to buy the foods that make up a diet which 
it nutritionally adequate. The stamps can be used as money to buy food at 
the grocery store, and the grocer in turn redeems the stamps for cash. 

My food stamp bill has drawn enthusiastic support. Among the many letters 
I have received on the subject is the following one from a resident of Rice Lake, 
Wis. He wrote: “The food plan stamps should be made available to those 
drawing unemployment compensation, as many of them are struggling along 
and are too proud to ask for county relief. Regardless of what people say, most 
folks still have pride and try their best to get along even when there isn’t much 
money coming in.” 

The figures bear this out. In the Wisconsin counties where surplus com- 
modities were being distributed in October of last year, 51,056 people received 
the food, but only 14,082 of those folks were on the public assistance rolls. 

In addition to lifting the eating standard of our low-income citizens, the food 
stamp plan would cut down our farm surpluses by enlarging the market for 
food. According to Kenneth Hones, retired president of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union, the income of our State’s dairy farmers could be boosted as much as 10 
percent if everyone had the opportunity to buy the amount of milk and dairy 
products needed to maintain good health. The same benefits would come to the 
producers of the other agricultural products which go into a sound diet. 
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The Cuarrman. I have a statement by Congressman George P. 
Miller. 

(The statement of Hon. George P. Miller, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the Eighth Congressional District of the State of Cali- 
fornia, follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. GreorGe P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for allowing me the 
privilege to present testimony in support of proposed bills, including H.R. 2915 
the one I introduced, to provide for the establishment of a food stamp plan for 
the distribution of $1 billion worth of surplus food commodities a year to needy 
persons and families in the United States. 

The purpose of these bills was admirably stated by Mr. Cooley, your distin- 
guished chairman, when the subject was before the House last year. He said the 
legislation is designed first, for the improvement of the nutritional standards of 
needy persons in the United States, and second, for the disposal of our abundant 
agricultural commodities acquired by the Federal Government through its price- 
support operations. 

I am sure the committee is aware of the numerous organizations and associa- 
tions on record in favor of a food stamp plan. In my State these include the 
State legislature, the State department of social welfare, the California Associa- 
tion for Health and Welfare, the California Institute of Social Welfare, the 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, the organized labor movement, county welfare directors, farmers 
and city people through community and civic organizations. 

It is one of the strangest paradoxes of our time that whereas we store millions 
of tons of food there are still people in this country who, through no fault of 
their own, haven’t enough to eat. There is no excuse for hunger in the United 
States. 

When it is considered that there are over 6 million American citizens in need 
of supplementary food and that the cost of storing our surplus food amounts to 
over $1 billion a year, it is the height of absurdity for us not to use this abundance 
to feed our hungry people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an authority in this field and, therefore will not 
attempt to offer technical arguments on how the law should be written. Our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable Leonor Sullivan, is an expert on this subject 
having studied and championed similar bills for a number of years. I wish to 
associate myself with her and to join my other colleagues who support this 
measure in urging the committee to act favorably on a national food stamp plan 
for needy Americans. 

Thank you again for your courtesy in allowing me to present my views on this 
important matter. 


The Carman. I also have a statement by Congressman Victor L. 
Anfuso. 


(The statement of Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, a Representative in 
Congress from the Eighth Congressional District of the State of New 
York follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Victor L. ANFUSO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank the committee 
for this opportunity to present a statement in behalf of my bill, H.R. 3130, which 
is one of the measures you are now considering. Last year it was my honor 
and privilege to serve on the House Agriculture Committee and to be the chair- 
man of the Consumers Study Subcommittee which devoted a great deal of time 
to study the various food stamp bills and proposals, so that I am quite familiar 
with the subject. 

It was as a result of my experiences last year and in previous years as a 
member of this committee that I had reached certain views coneerning the 
proposal to establish a food stamp plan, and these views I have incorporated 
into my bill, H.R. 3130. My bill provides for the establishment of a food 
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stamp plan for the distribution of $1 billion worth of surplus food commodities 
annually to needy persons and families in the United States. 

Let me emphasize at the very outset that the program advocated in my Dill is 
intended to help the needy and the undernourished in our own country. For 
the needy in other countries we have Public Law 480 and the special assistance 
program of the Mutual Security Act. My bill has a twofold purpose: (1) to 
help raise the levels of health and nourishment of needy persons in the United 
States: and (2) to increase the disposal of more of our huge food surpluses in 
a manner which is beneficial to both farmers and consumers. 

H.R. 3130 would au horize the Secretary of Agriculture to put into operation, 
not later than January 1, 1960, a food stamp program for the needy from the 
surplus food commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
the Department of Agriculture through the Government's price-support opera- 
tions and other programs. Such distribution is to take place through the 
States. For this purpose, food stamps or certificates shall be issued to eligible 
persons which would be redeemable for certain types and quantities of food 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. It is further proposed that 
there shall also be such distribution of surplus food in commercially packed 
form, preferably through normal channels of trade. 

It is also advocated in my bill that State and local welfare authorities be 
invited to participate in the plan for distribution of surplus food to the needy, 
but that the distribution of such food shall not supersede any welfare assistance 
to the needy and shail be in addition to aid given them under the State or local 
welfare progranis. 

As pointed out above, the total of such surplus food to be distributed shall not 
exceed $1 billion worth annually, based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of purchasing, storing, and handling these commodities. 

Finally, it is proposed in the bill that a study be made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in consultation with interested departments, on the feasibility of 
extending the food stamp plan to persons receiving unemployment compensation, 
social security pensions, and similar other low-income groups. 

Mr. Chairman, enactment of this bill would serve many useful purposes. Aside 
from the primary purpose of aiding the needy in our country who are having a 
most difficult time to cope with the present high cost of living, the plan would also 
be beneficial in the following ways: 

First, it would help decrease our tremendous inventory of surplus food com- 
modities, reported to be valued some $7 or $8 billion and costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually for storing, handling, and spoilage. 

Second, it would be of immeasurable help to our farmers through the disposal 
of these surpluses and the increased income for their farm products. 

Third, it would enable the needy, the elderly persons, the people dependent on 
welfare assistance and those in charitable institutions to obtain extra nourish- 
ment and to improve their level of health. 

Fourth, through the disposal of large quantities of food surpluses, it would 
save both the Federal Government and the taxpayers considerable sums which 
now are used up to defray the cost of storage and handling. 

Fifth, it would benefit every State and particularly the economically distressed 
areas which are still suffering from unemployment and where conditions have 
not improved materially despite the recent upturn in the economy of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee will give full consideration to these pro- 
posals and vote out an acceptable measure for deliberation in the House. 


The Cuatrman. I have statements by Congressman Eugene Siler, 
Congressman John D. Dingell, and Congressman Louis C. Rabaut. 
(The statements of the three Members of Congress are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. EUGENE SILER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity extended to me to file my state 
ment in support of my bill, H.R. 2936, which I introduced on January 20, 1959, 
to facilitate the distribution of surplus food products for needy families in the 
United States, and which is now pending before your committee. TI feel that 
this bill is of prime interest to thousands of men, women, and children in the 
depressed coal mining regions of my congressional district and in certain other 
areas in eastern Kentucky where the standard of living has virtually been re- 
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duced to one of simple survival. It is very disturbing that we have such priva- 
tion in a land of plenty, when our farmers produce in superabundance, yet many 
of our people are undernourished. While it is true that our country as a whole 
now enjoys high employment, the largest gross national production in our his- 
tory, the largest total income and the highest wages, yet in many sections of our 
country there are people in dire need. Many of these people are unemployed 
through no fault of their own, are without funds and cannot buy the essential 
dietary foods. I mention these facts in order to make it clear that there are 
places of real food deficiency here in our country. They simply have not enough 
money to buy needed foodstuff for their tables. I myself have been in some of 
the homes in southeastern Kentucky where these conditions exist. 

There is, of course, a vital interest in the legislation under consideration by 
this committee in various areas of our country where a deteriorating economy 
has burdened the people with frightening hardship, the most serious consequences 
of which are malnutrition and weaknesses that invite disease. 

My bill was introduced to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to supplement 
the very limited types of surplus food commodities now being distributed to the 
needy people in our country out of the ever-increasing supply of Federal surplus 
food commodities in order to give these people a better balanced diet than is pos- 
sible through the surplus foods now available under the commodities distribu- 
tion program. This expanded authority would not require any radical departure 
from the present organization responsible for the distribution of surplus food. It 
involves no changes in the Federal-State relations, no new welfare concept, no 
change in the administration of the program. 

My bill would amend Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, so as to provide that our own hungry and needy 
people in this country would have first priority in the disposal of surplus foods, 
including commodities acquired under our price-support programs. Thereby our 
people would no longer be the last people in the world who could get food for 
their needs through our Government’s surplus food program. It would also 
change section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, so as to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to purchase additional food for distribution through normal re- 
lief channels already established. My bill would give primary benefits to those 
of our own country who, through no fault of their own, are living from day to 
day at the barest possible level of subsistence. My bill would also direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to spend $50 million for fiscal 1959, which is already 
past, and $100 million for fiscal 1960 to buy additional food to supplement the 
school lunch program and to increase the quantity and quality of food currently 
being distributed to our needy folks. This money would come from funds al- 
ready accumulated under section 32 of the law of August 24, 1935. This law 
directed that 30 percent of our customs receipts of the United States be de- 
posited in a fund known as section 32 funds to be used to encourage and develop 
domestic and foreign use of American agricultural products. I understand the 
fund now has some half billion dollars which could be put to a good use under 
the provisions of my bill. 

My bill simply gives the Secretary of Agriculture authority to distribute a 
larger variety of foods to our needy people, foods that are available to the De- 
partment and without additional appropriation. 

Malnutrition is a serious problem not only in my congressional district but 
in several other sections of Kentucky, and if permitted to continue it will even- 
tually undermine the health, the welfare, and the morale of a proud people. 
I do not believe that you can find a prouder or more spirited segment of people 
in the United States than those living in the Kentucky mountains. My own 
district has produced two Congressional Medal of Honor men in time of war. 
And most of our unemployed are really willing and ready to work for their 
livelihood, but there just are no jobs in many of my counties. These people 
would rather labor hard and long for their daily bread than receive it from the 
relief office, but when there is no work, no income, they have no choice if they 
expect to survive. Declining coal production has brought much hardship into 
iny district and many other mining areas of the country. Loss of our markets 
to competing fuels has depressed the industry, and added to this is the great 
increase in mechanized mining which has resulted in reduction of employment 
rolls. 

We should give these needy people some kind of a balanced diet, something 
that will keep them healthy while we are in the process of carrying out this 
surplus food distribution program or until such time as our needy are able to 
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secure employment. This serious unemployment problem in my congressional 
district made such an impression upon citizens of Lexington, Louisville, and 
other areas of Kentucky, and even in places outside of my State, that there were 
churches, fraternal organizations, and various other organizations which under- 
took to try to supply other food items so as to give these needy people a reasonable 
diet. 

“Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead the cause of the poor and 
needy.” (See Proverbs 31: 9.) 

I strongly urge that this committee give favorable consideration to my bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. DINGELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to express my thanks and 
appreciation for your gracious courtesy in permitting me to express my views 
on food stamp legislation. 

As the committee knows, I am the author and sponsor of H.R. 5191, one of 
many similar bills pending before the Congress to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to create and carry out a food stamp program to dis- 
tribute surplus food valued at $1 billion a year in any one year. The total value 
of the food distributed is to be based on the cost to the Federal Government in 
acquiring, storing, and handling such food. 

Under the plan the Secretary of Agriculture is directed to issue to each wel 
fare department, or equivalent agency of a State or political subdivision, food 
to be distributed in amounts based on the total amount of surplus food to be 
distributed and on the total numbers of needy persons in the various States eli 
gible to receive surplus food. Food stamps-shall in turn be issued by the various 
welfare agencies to needy persons receiving welfare or in need of welfare as- 
sistance. The stamps will be redeemable by such needy persons at local dis- 
tribution points to be determined by the Secretary. 

The plan provides for food distribution through normal channels of trade 
Agricultural commodities distributed under the stamp plan will be in addition 
to, and not in place of, any welfare assistance, financial or otherwise, granted 
to needy persons by a State or political subdivision. 

While we have a program of surplus food distribution of sorts now in effect, 
it is not practical nor is it an efficient means of nationwide distribution of surplus 
foods. The present }ilan is cumbersome, ineffective, and results in large quan- 
tities of foods going to a few States. Many needy families in other States re- 
ceive little or none of it. Until recently one big county of a large eastern State, 
oppressed by extreme unemployment, did not participate in the program at all 
because of the high cost to county taxpayers which would have arisen from 
such participation. Some counties in the State of Michigan do not participate 
for the same reason, although they have a high rate of unemployment. 

The present plan is subject to large amounts of waste and pilferage. Distribu- 
tion is made in bulky, awkward packages, at odd times, and in places that are 
difficult to reach and often inaccessible to the needy. In addition, the present 
plan is discriminatory in that the sale of surplus commodities abroad under 
Public Law 480 for worthless and blocked currencies denies our hungry people 
surplus foods which American tax dollars pay to ship abroad. 

I have inserted into the Congressional Record on many occasions tables show- 
ing how surplus food commodities like poultry, beef and pork, fresh, frozen, 
canned, and dried fruits and vegetables, and canned and frozen fruit juices 
have been shipped abroad for these worthless and blocked currencies while 
denied to our hungry at home. Condensed milk, edible oils, butter, potatoes, and 
other commodities have been going abroad for sale for worthless currencies 
while our own citizens have been limited to an extremely inefficient distribution 
of dried milk, rice, cheese, cornmeal, wheat flour, and occasionally butter. 
The only benefit of these sales abroad has been to support some prices while 
building up huge holdings of foreign currencies to be dissipated, wasted, squan 
dered, and ultimately forgiven to the Nation in which they originate. 

I am sure the committee is well aware of the fact that under existing law the 
Secretary of Agriculture has full authority to establish and to operate a food 
stamp plan. In addition to this, section 32 of the Customs or Tariff Act of 1935 
appropriates 30 percent of all tariff receipts to the Department of Agriculture 
for diversion from trade channels of surplus agricultural commodities. Failure 
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by the Department of Agriculture to make such expenditure has allowed rever- 
sion of much of these funds to the Treasury every year. Worse, these funds 
have been used to purchase cattle food at a time when people are hungry. 

To show the money available for this program, I insert at this point a state- 
ment showing moneys made available under section 32 and the amount expended 
and returned to the Treasury in fiscal vears 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


Sec. 82 program operations: Source of funds, obligations, and disposition of 
balances in excess of $300,000,000, fiscal years 1958-60 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 ! 
Permanent appropriation S $220), 878, 158 | $235, 936, 663 $246, 000, 000 
Supplementals, balances, and reappropriations 300, 581, 764 | 300,000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation 521, 459,922 | 535, 936, 663 546, 000, 000 
Project obligation: 133, 208,024 | 150,000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Allotments and transfers 3 4. 666, 151 4 42, 279, 415 57, 400, 090 
Unobligated balance 383, 585,747 | 343, 657, 248 388, 600, 000 


Balance returned to surplus 83, 585, 747 43, 657, 248 88, 600, 000 





1 Estimated 
2 Sec. 32 of Public Law 320, approved Aug. 24, 1935, as amended, provides that 30 percent of the import 
duties collected on all commodities entering the United States under the customs laws, plus unused balances 
to the extent of $300,000,000 may be used annually (1) to encourage domestic consumption of commodities 
by diverting them from the normal channels of trade or by increasing their utilization among persons in 
low-income groups; (2) to encourage exportation of agricultural commodities and the products thereof; 
and (3) to reestablish farmers’ purchasing power by making payments in connection with normal produc 
tion of any agricultural commodity for domestic consumption. Under the Agricultural Act of 1956, and 
1dditional sum of $400,000,000 may be appropriated annually to carry out the purposes of sec. 32. 

’ Transfer to U.S. Department of the Interior. 

4 Transfers to 


U.S, Department of the Interior - $4, 786, 415 
(b) Foreign Agricultural Service ; 2, 493, 000 
(c) National school lunch program... 35, 000, 000 
Total 42, 279, 415 
' Transfers to 

(a) U.S. Department of the Interior i $4, 800, O00 
(6) Foreign Agricultural Service 2, 600, 000 
Total b 7, 400, 000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture 


For example, in fiscal year 1960 it is assumed that the permanent appropria- 
tion will be $246 million. The reappropriation under the law will be $300 
million, making available $546 million for obligations. Only $157,400,000 will 
be expended, leaving a balance of $388,600,000, which will require a return to 
the Treasury of some $88,600,000, the excess over $300 million which by law 
must be returned to the Treasury because the Secretary of Agriculture refuses 
to act to feed the hungry of this country. 

The same program which the Secretary refuses to carry out, while sending 
our surplus food abroad, was in effect in the late 1930’s and the early 1940's. 
No less a person than the reluctant Mr. Ezra Taft Benson appeared on behalf 
of such legislation as this in 1944 at hearings before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on the legislation then pending, S. 1331. At the time he endorsed 
and recommended to the committee the views of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, on whose behalf he was appearing as executive secretary. He said: 

“We commend the U.S. Department of Agriculture on its food stamp plan, 
which provides an effective mechanism for moving agricultural surpluses into 
consumption among groups of low purchasing power in a manner that is highly 
beneficial to the recipient, and, we think, effectively utilizes the normal channels 
of distribution. We urge national extension of the plan as early as possible.” 

What I urge today, Mr. Chairman, is that this committee take action to force 
Mr. Benson to feed the hungry of this country, the unemployed, and the old 
folks scraping along on the inadequate income provided them by social security, 
old-age assistance, or public assistance programs of the various States and 
communities. I urge that the 18 million people living in families with incomes 
of less than $2,000 be given a chance to have a decent diet. 

A program like this will reduce the high cost of storing agricultural com- 
modities which is today approaching some $486 million per year. Sale of 
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commodities like fruits, vegetables, and meats, which are presently in long 
supply and whose markets are in a very depressed condition, will be made more 
attractive. These fruits, vegetables, and meats will be made available to people 
who are not able to purchase them without this means of assistance. Con- 
sumption of such items, substantially stimulated by enactment of this sort of 
program, would cause a shift of production to these commodities from others 
which are in even more excessive oversupply. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee for its courtesy in hearing me today and 
urge speedy enactment of my bill H.R. 5191 or other similar legislation to help 
our hungry and needy. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Louris C. RABAUT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to make my views known to this distinguished committee in support of my bill, 
H.R. 1329. As you know, the purpose of this bill is to provide for the distribution 
of a portion of our food surpluses to the needy and indigent by means of a food 
stamp plan. 

In my opinion, it is a thoroughly disgraceful thing for the wealthiest nation 
in the world to allow any of its citizens to go hungry. Yet, there are many, many 
Americans going hungry every day. Surely this is not the American way. It is 
not the human way either. What is worse, this hunger is going on at a time 
when the Government is holding in storage nearly $9 billion worth of surplus 
foods. I tell you, gentlemen, if I didn’t know these to be true facts, I simply 
would not believe that such a situation could exist. 

Legislation proposing the establishment of a food stamp plan to distribute 
surplus foods has been introduced before. I, myself, have introduced food stamp 
legislation in the last three Congresses. During the various hearings and debates 
on this legislation over the years, I have become convinced that the failure of the 
Congress to enact an adequate distribution plan can be traced indirectly to basic 
ignorance of the situation. I hesitate to use such strong language, but this has 
been displayed so clearly in the fight against a food stamp plan through the years 
that it can no longer be mistaken for anything else but ignorance. 

There are people in this country, some in very responsible positions, who would 
truly rather see American citizens exist on near starvation diets than permit 
them an ounce of the surplus food that their Government is holding in its ware- 
houses. This attitude is based on the mistaken belief that the giving of surplus 
foods to those persons forced to seek aid through a welfare agency would disturb 
suppliers and business profits. Such an attitude is ridiculous. It misses the 
point entirely. The point is that these people are not customers who will be 
drawn away from the retail markets for the simple and obvious reason that they 
are not now in a position to become customers of any market. Certainly this 
is obvious. To maintain otherwise only reflects a lack of familiarity with the 
situation. 

Charges have previously been made that a food stamp plan would be a dupli- 
cation of existing programs and that it would be unduly expensive. This line 
of argument also reflects a fundamentally unrealistic conception of the actual 
situation and the problems involved. The success or failure of any plan to 
distribute surplus foodstuffs to the needy is determined at the distribution level. 
in a large metropolitan city it becomes a monumental task to distribute from one 
central point or area to the farflung points of the community. To maintain an 
effective delivery system under the present setup would require a large and 
active fleet of trucks and personnel. The plan proposed in my bill for your 
consideration would make these basic food commodities available through the 
normal retail trade outlets. Implicit in the charge that a food stamp plan would 
be a duplication of existing programs is the assertion that the present relief 
machinery is adequate. In fact this assertion has been explicity advanced by 
some opponents of the food stamp plan. Here is still more misunderstanding. 
In hearings last year before the Subcommittee on Consumers Study of the House 
Agriculture Committee, no less than 32 State Governors are quoted as being in 
favor of enactment of the food stamp plan simply on the basis that the present 
system has been found to be wholly inadequate for distribution to individual 
family units. 

During the debate on food stamp plan legislation in the last Congress, it was 
pointed out that the United States was contributing more than 2 billion pounds 
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of surplus foods to some 85 foreign countries at an annual cost of more than 
$300 million. It was added that in certain instances this has meant the actual 
difference between life and death for many thousands of people. But—and here 
is the crux of the matter—it was further pointed out that, although this humane 
action is to the eternal credit of the United States, we also have many in our 
own country who are in great need of our surplus food and that the present 
programs in use for delivering it to our own people are inadequate. 

One of the most attractive features of this bill is the simplicity of the distri- 
bution machinery. The foodstuffs designated as surplus by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in any given month would be obtained in local markets through 
the normal retail channels. The recipient of aid would simply redeem food 
stamps which the grocer would manifest to the proper authorities at a later date. 
Administrative costs would be kept to the barest minimum. 

I would also like to stress that the program would in no way encroach upon 
State sovereignty. The program is not mandatory—the States are not compelled 
to participate. It would seem, however, from the testimony of the many State 
Governors previously mentioned, that very many States would welcome the 
program wholeheartedly. 

tentlemen, the question resolves itself to the simple proposition: Are we or 
are we not willing to help the needy in our own country? Surely no one would 
answer “No” to this query. It is indeed a phenomenon of our system that we, 
the wealthiest nation in the world, can have need in the face of plenty. But 
certainly this phenomenon need not handcuff our efforts to supply a remedy 
to the situation. 


The Cyaan. I have a telegram from Mr. Don. A. Welsch. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 
San Jose, Cauir., July 29, 1959. 
Congressman HARoLp CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge favorable passage of food stamp plan to benefit agriculture and needy. 


Don A. WELSCH, 
Secretary of Council of American Agriculturial. 


The Cnairman. Another telegram from Msgr. L. G. Ligutti. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

Des Mornes, Iowa, July 30, 1959. 
Hon. Harrop D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The National Catholic Rural Life Conference adds its urgent voice in favor 
of good stamp plan. Hunger and dietary inadequacies among so many U.S. 
citizens are a scandal in a nation blessed with abundance such as ours. Technical 
economics and political barriers must yield to the demands of right reason 
and human sympathy. We are confident you will exert every effort to pass a 
satisfactory bill this session. Already the delay has been most disappointing. 
We request that this telegram be read at the hearings and be incorporated in 
the record. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL Lire CONFERENCE, 
Msgr. L. G. Lieuttt, 
Ezvecutive Director. 
Rev. J. L. Vizzarp, S.J., 
Executive Secretary Pro Tempore. 


The CrurairmMan. I have another telegram from Ed W. Felley. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 
San Jose, Cauir., July 30, 1959. 


Hon. Haroitp Coo.ey, 
Chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As a union of 16,000 workers seriously affected by seasonal work only par- 
tially covered by unemployment insurance, we urge prompt enactment of a 
national food stamp plan to supplement inadequate diets of lower income fam- 
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ilies whose children especially suffer where insufficient food is available. We 
also support all measures which insure continuous farm production on which 
we depend for the fruits and vegetables we process. 
Ep. W. FELLEY, 
Secretary, Cannery Workers Union Local No. 679. 


The Cuatrman. I ask to have inserted in the record a statement by 
U.S. Senator Thomas C. Hennings. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
August 7, 1959. 


Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HARoLp: I have followed with interest your hearings on bills to establish 
a national food stamp plan and wish to commend the committee for its efforts 
to formulate a satisfactory program. Surely this Congress cun devise an ade- 
quate method of moving our vast surplus supplies of food to the millions of 
American families who are now going hungry. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill, S. 618, which is similar to proposals 
being considered by your committee. S. 618 would provide each month food 
and fiber stamps worth $10 for the aged, dependent children, blind, or disabled 
who are receiving assistance under the Social Security Act. Additional needy 
people certified by the State as eligible would be included. The stamps could 
be exchanged at the local grocery store for foods and fibers which that month 
were in surplus, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. The program 
would be administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Legislation such as this would be a logical way both to supplement the diets 
of undernourished families and to increase consumption of agriculture surpluses. 
It also would benefit the local grocers. I know your committee recommended 
the establishment of a food stamp plan in the last Congress, and I look forward 
to the committee’s favorable action again on this long overdue legislation. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHoMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., U.S. Senate. 


The Cuarrman. We will adjourn until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12 m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
2 p.m. of the same day. ) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrmMan. The committee will be in order, please. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, we will be glad to hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. FITZGERALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FOOD 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Frrzceravp. If the committee has no objection I will dispense 
with the reading of my statement, and I will answer any question in 
the matter of saving time. 

The Cuarrman. We will place your statement in the record at this 
point just as if you had read it in person. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

Mr. Frrzceravp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am W. E. Fitzgerald, executive secretary of the food industry com- 
mittee of Detroit. I wish to express my appreciation for the privilege 
of appearing before your honor: able body again. 

The food industry committee, together with the city of Detroit Wel- 
fare De ‘partment, hi as been endeavori Ing as you May rec all for the past 
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5 years to convince the Congress that the present method being used to 
distribute surplus commodities through various welfare agencies is 
not only inefficient but also far from being economical. 

It is our studied opinion that the movement of surplus commodities 
to those who are eligible to receive them, can be more closely controlled 
and more effic iently handled by the establishment of a food stamp 
program. It is our belief that by starting at the processing level and 
following through all normal business ch: unnels, down to the recipient, 
that it would be possible to eliminate duplicate handling charges, 
storage charges, and the other various fringe costs that usually follow 
the commodities. 

Let us first admit that we are definitely: opposed to a welfare state, 
but do realize that there is without a doubt a moral responsibility on 
the part of the Government to provide additional food for those who 
are not enjoying a proper diet, perhaps due to no fault of their own. 

I believe that we all agree that there is no better or more efficient 
method of distribution in the country today than that used by the food 
industry in all parts of the country. This is particularly true with 

regards to merchandise moving through the large national and local 
organizations, who at the present time are not being used to any great 
degree. This is also true of any independent outlets who are members 
of voluntary groups or cooperatives. We have suggested to the De- 
partment of Agriculture several times that contacts be made with 
these larger groups and we are quite confident that they would be of 
tremendous value in reducing the costs of handling ‘these surplus 
commodities. 

Weare of the belief that a stamp plan will go far toward eliminating 
the $1 million a day storage that it is now costing us. This would 
offset much of the cost on the various commodities. 

The question may be raised by some, that if a food stamp plan is 
placed into operation and the retailer furnishes the muedhapaias from 
his stock, what amount of profit would the Government be paying. 
In reviewing the prevailing methods of merchandise, and because of 
the character of the products the amount of profit would be quite small 
and that undoubtedly the elimination of storage charges would more 
than offset the small margin of profit that might be gained by the 
retailer. 

We have experienced the present system of distribution longer and 
to a greater degree than any other large metropolitan market and 
from that experience we have developed quite a few reasons why it is 
uneconomical and at times rather cumbersome. 

First, the distribution of these surplus commodities takes place in 
the retail stores once a month and many times the influx of welfare 
clients is such that the retailer is unable to carry on his normal busi- 
ness. This would be overcome by a food stamp plan because the food 
would be available every day and thus eliminating the crowding of 
the stores. Certainly, from the st: undpoint of the “welfare client, we 
are causing them considerable inconvenience, as in many instances they 
are unable to secure the surplus commodities at their local grocer, 
but have to make a trip several miles to the store that has been desig- 
nated as a depot by the welfare department. This is particularly true 
in those cases where the welfare client has had to dispose of his car 
on orders from the welfare department. And also it causes a serious 
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hardship upon elderly persons. We will admit that there have been 

cases where some welfare clients have driven up to the depot in high- 
priced cars. It is true that there are some who are chronic chiselers 
that are doing everything they can to take advantage of the situation. 
We believe that a stamp “would offset some of these problems, because 
the welfare recipient has been dealing with his local grocer, rather 
than going toa strange store or to the welfare depot. 

The food industry in Detroit has been carrying on this project in 
conjunction with the welfare department very willingly as a public 
service with no thought of profit. It might interest you to know that 
our present fee is 15 cents per welfare. family and because of the 
unusual demands upon our store personnel, we find that the cost in 
handling these orders will average 321% cents per family. Aside from 
this the amount of food given out. to these clients does, to a certain 
degree, offset a conside rable amount of the volume that norm: lly goes 
through these stores. The total amount of money involved in the 
distribution for 12 months of 1958 was $4,635,000. This does not seem 
too high compared to the total volume in the metropolitan area of 
approximately $1 billion. This amount does have a very serious effect 
upon the small retailer. We have been endeavoring all during this 
period to confine the majority of this movement to the independent 
small] retailer. We felt that it would be less detrimental than taking 
it away from him entirely. 

We must admit that there has been some improvement in the em- 
ployment situation in the Detroit area, but during the month of June 
155,557 persons received surplus foods.’ Of this number approximately 
29,000 were persons with low income. A food stamp plan that would 
make other foods available for these persons certainly would go a 
long way toward solving some of their problems. 

In comparing our 15 cents charge with the cost as given us by the 
welfare departmen t on the operation of their one depot (which was 
established last summer, because the retailers could not carry 10 pound 
sacks of flour) we find that it is costing the city approximately 28 
cents per welfare family. This is simply another reason why the dis- 
tribution of surplus foods is disrupting the economy of the city to a 
greater degree than anyone realizes. 

During ‘the hearings of 1958, Mr. True Morse stated that a food 
stamp plan must involve large expenditures. We agree that there will 
be some expenses, but not to the degree that he estimated. By elimi- 
nating the various handling charges, which can be done by permitting 
the commodities to flow from the. processor down through the normal 
business channels and thus use regular stocks from the ret tailers shelves, 
the Government will save well over $1 million a day and would still 
eliminate much of the surplus. 

In 1956 we understood that the Department of Agriculture advised 
Congress that a nationwide food stamp plan could boost early retail 
food sales by 3 percent. Under the present setup many persons are 
unable to secure these surplus commodities that would be made availa- 
ble to them under a stamp plan. It was the estimate at that time of 
the Department of Agriculture that from 6 to 15 million persons 
could take part in a stamp plan. In a country such as ours, with the 
tremendous surpluses that we have, we feel that we are morally lax 
if we do not make the commodities available to these 6 to 15 million 
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persons. The 6 million would cover needy persons and the balance 
would include all people who spend under 40 percent of their income 
on food. 

Our present system in Detroit has been set up so that the most con- 
venient spots throughout the city were used. However, the bulk of 
the welfare cases are in areas that do not have large stores and it has 
been necessary to assign this distribution to large supermarkets for 
those that can accommodate 60 to 70 families at a minimum and be- 

‘ause of this some areas find the welfare clients having 3 or 4 miles 
to go to pick up their groceries. We believe also that there should be 
per rh aps a little better alinement of foods. For instanc e, at the present 
time white and wholewheat flour is being distributed and the welfare 
clients have no shortening. The wheat surplus existed after the short- 
ening was in surplus. We believe that would have been the ideal time 
to combine the two commodities. 

We note from the various estimates that appear from time to time 
that by June 1960 the value of the surplus commodities will reach ap- 
proximately $10 million and therefore with a food stamp plan, they 
could economically distribute $1 billion worth of this food throughout 
the country. This would be a small contribution for the Goverment to 
make. 

The food industry of Detroit, years ago in the thirties, were of con- 
siderable assistance in the development “of the or: ange and blue stamp 
program that covered many commodities. We believe that a food 
stamp plan would be most acceptable to our citizens and also would 
win the support of the industry and we are quite sure that a program 
that would go a long ways towards correcting improper diets and im- 
proving the health and welfare of our citizens would receive 100 per- 
cent cooperation from all concerned. Again we suggest that either the 
Department of Agriculture or the He: lth, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment get together with the food processors, distributors both 
wholesale and retail and present the problem to them, we are confident 
that because of their experiences and because of the fact that the dis- 
tribution of foods today through normal business is highly efficient, 
that the industry could be of immense value in producing a wor kable, 
efficient and not too expensive program for the disposal of surplus 
foods that should not be permitted to deteriorate, but be made available 
for all of our people who require it. 

As we told the Senate Agricultural Committee last month, we would 
like to see a pilot program developed and we offered the city of Detroit 
and its food industry committee as a good place to start this develop- 
ment. We therefore ask that this committee recommend the establish- 
ment of a food stamp program. 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. I have talked to these committees for the past 5 or 
6 years, and there isn’t much I can say other than that. 

There were some points brought up this morning that I think, per- 
haps, I might be able to place a little light on as to how we could help 
you merchandise this surplus. 

We have studied this, as you know, in Detroit for the past 5 or 6 
years. I think, perhaps, it is the only metropolit: an area where the in- 
dustry itself has assisted the welfare department. And it is our 
opinion that the Department of Agriculture, or whatever other agency 
who handles these foods, if we would sit down with them we, perhaps, 
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could iron out some of the problems that they would find in the 
program. 

On perishable foods, they are being handled today faster than ever 
before. We have very little spoilage in perishable foods, They move 
into the market, in refrigerator cars or trucks. And to get that mer- 
chandise distributed in a major market, you are going to need the dis 
tribution machines that we have set up in the major market. 

I appeared before the Senate committee last month and, perhaps, 
stuck our neck out a little way, when I told them if they wanted to 
establish a pilot program in the city of Detroit, we would place the 
Food Industry Committee facilities at their disposal and would work 
with them. 

We find this to be true in Detroit, that many of the welfare clients, 
while they take the food that they are getting today, it is quite a bur- 
den for them. 

The CuarrmMan. It is quite a what ! 

Mr. Firzceravp. A burden to pick it up—quite a burden—at the 
various stores that we have established for them. Principally because 
under our welfare regulations, they are not permitted to own an auto- 
mobile, when you get a 10 pound sack of flour and a 5 pound sack of 
cornmeal only once a month. On a stamp program which can be 
controlled, that merchandise can be distributed every day from their 
regular grocery by people who know the clients, and whom the clients 
are well acquainted with. 

The question was raised this morning as to how well it could be 
policed. I think it would be policed tighter under a st: amp plan than 
it is at the present time. You know the old saying is that if it is 
something for free, it does not have any value. But if the retailer 
merchant. is distributing food off of his shelf on the stamp basis, he 
has already paid for it, he is going to watch it. 

I might inject this thought, though, that last year out of the distri 
bution of some $41% million worth of food, they found a shortage of 


less than $100 in one of the stores, in the aggregate of the stores. So 
we police it pretty well. 
Those facilities are there. As to the method of handling the mer- 


chandise—I am thinking principally now of butter. The gentleman 
I think on this side of the room this morning said they had to send 
100- or 60-pound blocks of butter down and cut it with a meat cleaver. 
They do funnier things than that. They process it in 60-pound 
blocks, ship it to a warehouse, pay an mopeipt handling charge, 30 
day charges, whether they are there a day or a month, and then they 

decide they are going to send it some place in one hig prints and 
it is taken out, the h: indling charge is paid for it, and it is sent to 
someone else, to process that into one pound prints. 

The man that originally processed that butter into a 60-pound block 
has all of the equipment that is necessary to make this butter into 
1-pound prints. Why shouldn't he do it? That would eliminate 
tremendous storage charges, and additional fringe handling charges 
on that merchandise. And then ship it into whatever market they feel 
it should go into. 

That same thing is true on flour. Ten pound bags of flour under 
today’s living conditions, very few families use it. They could have 
used a 5 pound package. 
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I am not being critical. I am just stating business facts as I go 
along. 

In that way we can help eliminate the storage. What is the dif- 
ference whether it comes off the top or the bottom of the pile? 

The question was raised as to what profit would there be to the retail 
grocer. I think that under the food stamp plan properly sold to the 
industry that the question of price can be well regulated. 

I am one that objects to price regulations from morning to night. 
I had the happy experience of being the OPA Director during the 
war. So I know what price regulation and rationing is. 

So that by using the industry, you will save money. And, also, will 
distribute surpluses as they occur. 

Why should we send chickens to India? We can use chickens. 
Why not let them have them here ¢ 

There are two or three bills, I believe, before the Congress now to 
regulate the production of turkeys. Why should we interfere with 
the law of nature? Let it go to the market. 

The same thing is true with dairy products. Butter, if it was 
allowed to seek its level would, probably, be a lot cheaper than it is 
today. 

The Cuarrman. What are the greatest difficulties that you have 
encountered in Detroit in the food stamp program 4 

Mr. Firzceraup. In the food stamp program? You mean as it 
stands today ¢ 

The Cuairman. As it is now, under the present program. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. Under the present program, the principal thing 
is that it occurs once a month. That means that the average retail 
grocer—and we try to confine it to the smaller independent fellow— 
does not have the room to put the merchandise away. 

Secondly, they swamp his store. I am sorry I do not have the 
pictures with me. I brought them in 2 or 3 years ago, where two of 
the largest supermarkets we have, for 2 days were unable to do any 
of their normal business because of the number of people they sent 
in there to pick up their merchandise. They straightened that out. 

The ene of the people isn’t too bad today. When they first 
started, it was rather difficult. They wanted to know why didn’t 
the ret os have this and why didn’t he have that. 

We are not interested in the profit. We charge the city of Detroit 
15 cents per welfare family. A close analysis of our costs shows 
that it costs us about 32 or 33 cents to handle every welfare case that 
comes into the store. 

The Cuarrman. Will you stop there long enough to tell us some- 
thing about the Food Industry Committee. 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. Yes, sir.’ The Food Industry Committee started 
out as a rather informal committee back during the depression. The 
blue and orange stamps, I think, caused us to get together in an in- 
formal way. 

And my background in the food business is one of 48 years spent 
in Detroit. 

Then the city of Detroit at that time went on scrip. They owed 
us so much money we decided that we could not take care of their 
welfare. So we got together in an informal way, in fact, that was 
the beginning of our former M: ayor Cobo’s career. He became comp- 
troller and finally we got our money. 
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When the war came along, we became a formal committee. We are 
a nonprofit corporation under the Michigan laws. 

And at that time, it was a liaison between OPA and the food in- 
dustry. They handled the War Labor Board. They handled draft 
eases for the various draft boards. They handled some 17,000 cases 
for the draft boards as to whether or not the entrant was proper for 
being drafted. 

It is composed today of supermarkets, chains, wholesalers, bakers, 
ice cream manufacturers, dairymen—there are about 20 different seg- 
ments of the industry—produce, meat. And we have a very close 
interchange of problems, ideas. We try to cut a few corners where 
we can. We try to protect ourselves. For the native, we have had 
little trouble with the welfare clients. 

The CuHairman. Let me interrupt to ask a question. Is the respon- 
sibility for the distributing of food that of the Food Industry Com- 
mittee or the welfare agency ¢ 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. What is that? 

The CHarrman. Is the responsibility for distributing the food 
tothe needy people left to the Food Industry Committee ? 

Mr. Firzcrraup. No, sir. It is the responsibility of the welfare de- 
partment and we work with them. 

The Cuarman. What are the functions of the Food Industry 
Committee ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. We find stores for them that are willing to handle 
the merchandise. We find out what the problems might be on deliver- 
ies, and, in fact, the man who does the distributing for the welfare 
department is, also, a member of our committee. He has problems 
come along where we have helped him solve them. A question of how 
the merchandise should be delivered. 

The responsibility for the inventories in each store is up to the in- 
dividual retail grocer. 

The Cuarrman. The welfare officer requisitions the food in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Frrzeeraup. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Then the welfare department certifies the people 
eligible for the food. 

Mr. Frrzcreraup. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And your committee and members of your com- 
mittee assist the welfare department in the distribution of the food? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. That isright. We help them determine where they 
want a depot of any kind. 

The Crrarrman. When the food is shipped into Detroit, is it put into 
a central warehouse some place ? 

Mr. Firzceraup. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. And then it goes out from the warehouse into the 
stores / 

Mr. Firzcrratp. To the stores; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And you have to find grocerymen who are willing 
to handle it ? 

Mr. Frrzcerautp. Yes. Under the stamp plan, at the processing 
level, we would eliminate two of those handlings. In other words, we 
have five large major chains in Detroit with their own warehouses; 
we have several large wholesalers who have groups of stores under 
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their control, where the merchandise could be shipped in the normal 
way. 
The CuatrmMan. Do you think that the food stamp program has a 
value over the present program ? 

Mr. Frrzerrap. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What are the advantages that you think the food 
stamp program would have over the present program? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. In the first place, we eliminate double handling. 
Take butter, we eliminate it being shipped into one warehouse and 
then into another to be processed into 1-pound prints. It will be put 
into 1-pound prints and shipped to the wholesaler in the city of De- 
troit. He will distribute it among the entire trade. 

The same thing is true of any other commodity that you might have. 
And then you would have a control that you don’t have today. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Poage pointed out this morning that under the 
food stamp program operating through local stores ‘with the use of 
food stamps, the Government would actually be paying the retail 
price for the commodity. 

Mr. Frrzerratp. That is right. 

The Cuairman. But the Government would not be paying storage 
charges ? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. No. 

The Cuatrman. That would be paid by the private businessman ? 

Mr. Firzceravp. That is right. It would become part of his normal 
stock. 

The Cuarrman. Under the food stamp program ? 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. Yes, this is right. It would move right into his 
own warehouse. 

The Cuatrman. Under the food stamp program, where the needy 
person receives the commodity in the retail store, certainly, the whole- 
saler merchant has received his commission and the retail merchant 
will receive his profit and the Government pays the cost. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Which is more than offset by the storage and the 
handling charges that you would eliminate by moving it right through 
the norm al channels of trade. 

The Cuamman. As Mr. Poage pointed out, the private merchant 
would have to transport the commodity and the private merchant has 
to charge to compensate for the processing and transportation. Do 
the processor, the wholesaler, and retailer all receive a commission ? 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. By including that in his normal transactions be- 
tween his warehouse and his stores, you, certainly, don’t have as high 
a percentage of cost as you do by having it delivered simply as a 
surplus commodity. 

Mr. Poace. Right on that point now, you just pointed out that many 
of your small merchants’ great problem is they cannot take this food 
and store 1 month’s supply because they do not have the room. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Obviously, that man who cannot handle 1 month’s sup- 
ply, certainly cannot store the food as cheaply as you can store it in 
a central warehouse. 

Mr. Firzcerautp. Let me answer that in this way, he has to carry 
it for a couple of weeks now. But if that is out of his normal stock 
where Mr. Jones goes in and picks it up any day of the week rather 
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than once a month, then he has a normal flow of merchandise through 
his store all of the time. So he does not require that. He can get 
service from the wholesaler or the central warehouse at least three 
times a week. 

Mr. Poacr. That costs money, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. Not a great deal. 

Mr. Poace. Well, it certainly costs—somebody pays for all of those 
services. 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And if the wholesaler makes trips three times a week, 
and you make a trip once a month or maybe more, that is 12 trips a 
month. And certainly, that cannot be achieved as cheaply as you are 
achieving it now. 

Mr. Firzcerap. It is combined with other merchandise, that carries 
a good ae t of it. 

Mr. Stussierrevp. Will you yield? He is getting it, anyway. 

Mr. Poage. That is the most fallacious thinking to assume that it 
would all be done free, that it doesn’t cost anybody to deliver anything 
because there will be something else moving, consequently, it doesn’t 
cost anything. 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poacr. And the Government pays all of that cost. 

Mr. Srussierrevp. But that is in it. 

Mr. Poace. The only point is I do not find any fault with the idea 
of distr ibuting it through the regular channels. We are only kidding 
ourselves and I think the public is too smart to be kidded into believing 
that we achieve by some hocus pocus method the elimination of all 
of these costs. The costs are still greater than they were before. It 
is just who paysthem. That is the question. 

Mr. Frrzeeratp. You are eliminating your costs for your storage 
and additional handling. 

Mr. Poacer. No, you are not, because you have got exactly the same 
amount of storage as you had. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. When a dairyman moves all of his cream into the 
dairy and the butter moving along in the general way in 1 pound 
packages, that is different than putting it ‘into a 60 or 100 pound 
block, because that is there and the machinery is there to do it. 

Mr. Poace. It is heaper to put it into the big blocks than it is into 
the small containers. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. That would be true if you were selling 60 pound 
blocks, but you are only selling 1 pound blocks. That would be true 
if you could sell it in 60-pound blocks. 

Mr. Poage. It is just as ¢ heap to put it in the 1 pound box as 60? 

Mr. Firzeerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I know perfectly well one of the substantial costs in 
milk is the bottling and distributing of it. One of the substantial 
costs is the smaller containers. Anybody can sell gallon jugs of 
milk cheaper than smaller containers. 

The Cuatrman. Delivery counts for something. In 1 pound pack- 
ages, it is much easier to handle them. Under the food stamp it will 
be in 1 pound packages. 

Mr. Poacr. That has not been a saving because somebody paid for 
putting it in the 1 pound package. 
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Mr. FirzGeratp. He has to have that as long as he is in that par- 
ticular type of business. 

Mr. Poace. I am not saying it is not desirable. I am not saying 
it is not a proper thing. But let us not kid ourselves about the cost. 

Mr. Frrzerraxp. If you analyze it, take away from your costs your 
tremendous amount of handling charges, that you are going to 
eliminate now, our costs for handling is nothing in comparison 

Mr. Poacr. You just put it on the US. Government—you eliminate 
it so far as you are concerned, but the taxpayers will pay it. 

Mr. 'Tracur. I have a question right on that point. 

I was going to ask the witness assuming this situation, assuming 
that butter is selling for 50 cents a pound, 2 for $1. 

Mr. Firzgerap. Yes. 

Mr. 'Teacur. Assume that your normal markup is 30 to 33 percent. 
Your merchants, your retailers are taxpayers. 

Mr. Frrzeeravp. That’s right. 

Mr. Tracur. And also they are people with big hearts who are 
concerned about people having enough to eat. Do you think that a 
substantial number of the retail merchants in this country, and we 
can carry it on back to wholesalers and truckers and warehousemen, 
would in order to help with this program, would be willing to do this: 
When someone comes in with a certificate, a stamp for a dollar’s worth 
of butter, would they give him 3 pounds for $1 rather than the 2 
pounds they would give him if he came in with a dollar bill? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. I have been living with retail grocers for 48 years 
and I never found one like that yet. 

Mr. Tracur. Isn’t that a basic question here ? 

Mr. Firzcrerarp. If they would sit down with the industry and say 
to them “Now here is what we want to do. We want to eliminate some 
of this cost and we would like to have you determine your limit. I 
say that they would reduce their price. of 

Mr. Teacur. What I am saying is this—— 

Mr. Frrzcreraup. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Teacur. If the people in the food industry really want to help 
the needy, and also get rid of this surplus, shouldn’t they be willing 
to handle these spelt on a cost basis? 

Mr. Firzceraup. Very close to a cost basis, yes. I say they would. 
I know we would in Detroit. 

Mr. Tracur. That seems to be very much involved with the point 
that Mr. Poage made this morning. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Of course, your percentage of markup was a little 
higher there. 

Mr. Tracur. Yes. Well, I gave that just as an example. Maybe 
it is 25 percent, may be it is 10 percent. 

Mr. Firzcrratp. It runs less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Srursierietp. Will the gentleman yield right on that point ? 

Mr. Tracur. I yield. 

Mr. Srvsesierretp. Would your proposition be an incentive to boot- 
leg stamps? If you are going to get 3 for 2, the needy recipient, 
wouldn’t that be an incentive? 

Mr. Frrzcerarp. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Tracur. It is possible. 
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Mr. Firzcrerarp. It might be. We ran into that during the war. 
We had plenty of bogus stamps. We caught them all the time. 

_ Mr. Srussterievp. If you could get three for two for those stamps, 
it would give them a premium value. 

Mr. Pirnte. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Fitzgerald with 
respect to some of the mechanics since you represent the food industry. 
Is it your position that this is a feasible method ? 

Mr. Firzceraup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pirnte. And how do you understand it to operate? What does 
the stamp mean to you? 

Mr. Firzceraup. The stamp represents a certain piece of 
merchandise. 

Mr. Pirnie. What piece of merchandise? Be specific. 

Mr. Frrzcreravp. Well, we would start with the five commodities that 
they are handling right now, which don’t tend to add a great deal 
to your diet as far as that isconcerned. Then they should be available 
for any commodity in food that is in your surplus. 

Seasonal merchandise, potatoes, they would have been better on a 
stamp than dying a lot of them. 

Mr. Pirniz. We are sort of getting away from my question. I 
want to know what would a stamp represent to you? What would it 
say on it! 

Mr. Frrzeeraup. That would be up to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine whether that was to be in dollars and cents or a 
certain piece of merchandise. 

Mr. Garutnes. Would you talk a little louder? The Department 
of Agriculture would do what? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Would have to determine whether it would be 
better to have a denominational stamp of $1 or whatever it might be 
or the commodity itself, the same as we had during the war. 

Mr. Prrnie. Then, Mr. Fitzgerald, in your opinion it doesn’t make 
any difference which it is. 

Mr. Frrzcreravp. No, sir. 

Mr. Pirnte. Suppose it was in terms of the commodity? As I un- 
derstand many products you might take, for example, butter, are 
merchandised to the public under trade markings, is that true? 

Mr. Firzerravp. That’s right. 

Mr. Prrente. They are advertised so that the public is educated to 
request a certain product, right / 

Mr. Frrzcreravp. Right. 

Mr. Prrnie. A certain trademark. 

Mr. Firzceraup. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnir. Is it your thought that a person presenting that stamp 
could specify ? 

Mr. Frirzceratp. No. I say this: That a person who is unfor- 
tunate enough to have to have a food stamp isn’t in a position to say 
“T want A butter or B butter.” 

Mr. Prrniz. Who is going to determine that then? 

Mr. Firzceraip. That is the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Prrnte. Then the Department of Agriculture is only going to 
specify certain trademarks that can be distributed ? 
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Mr. Frrzcrraup. They are going to specify butter the way they do 
it now. 

Mr. Prrnte. Then it is going to be carried on the shelf just as butter? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. That’s right. 

Mr. Pirnte. Then it isn’t going to be in the usual course of trade, 
is it? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Yes. It can be ordered out. 

Mr. Pirnie. It can be but did you contemplate that it was going 
to be ? 

Mr. Frrzcrrarp. I think they will have to do it on an item like 
butter. 

Mr. Pirnie. Then are you going to get that butter through the usual 
sources? It has to be obtained from a Government warehouse? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. I said that this stamp starts with the processor. 
He can determine how he wants to mark surplus butter, whether he 
wants to put U.S. Government in it or just as they are doing today 
with his wax wrapper “Property of the U.S. Government.” 

Mr. Prrntr. When does he, that processor, determine that it is sur- 
plus butter? I thought it was going to be any butter that came through 
his hands. 

Mr. Firzcrratp. He would be advised by the Department of Agri- 
culture as to the point when the butter would be surplus. 

Mr. Prrnte. What butter ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Butter per se. 

Mr. Prrnre. Then he is going to put all of his supply that he 
processes in this carton 4 

Mr. Frrzcreratp. No. 

Mr. Prrnie. That isn’t going to have any trademark. 

Mr. Frrzgrraup. No. 

Mr. Pirntr. How is he going to process it ? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. He is certainly going to depend upon other trade 
other than the welfare, than the food stamps. 

Mr. Pirnte. Then what percentage is he going to package for wel- 
fare? How is he going to know what demand is going to be made 
on him? 

Mr. Frirzcreratp. The same as he knows today what his demand is 
going to be for his advertised brands. 

Mr. Pirnte. No, it isn’t the same. He doesn’t know what percentage 
he is going to turn into this welfare business. 

Mr. Firzcrraup. Well, the welfare departments know. 

Mr. Prrnte. No, they don’t. 

Mr. FirzcGrravp. Sure, they do. 

They requisition it today so they must know. 

Mr. Pirnie. There are many sources of supply for a retailer, isn’t 
that so? 

Mr. Firzerravp. Yes. 

Mr. Prrntr. And he buys trademarked items to put on his shelf. 
You are going to suggest then that when welfare customers come in 
there and request butter, they can’t ask for anything except welfare 
butter, is that correct? 

Mr. Firzcreravp. That’s the way it would have to be. 

Mr. Pirnte. And that is going to be specially packed ? 
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Mr. Frrzcreravp. That’s right. 

Mr. Pirnie. And then the _ ae is going to participate more 
than you suggested earlier, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Frrzcerap. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Prenie. I think that you have removed the usual course of trade 
idea entirely. It is going to be special processing from beginning to 
end. 

Mr. Frrzcrerap. No, they can use the butter. 

Mr. Prentr. You said they can’t use any trademarked butter, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Frrzeeravp. Well, whether they did or not it wouldn’t make too 
much difference. 

Mr. Pirnie. I think it makes quite a lot of difference in your in- 
ventory, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Frrzerravp. It could, yes. 

Mr. Prirnie. Then you are requesting the retailer to carry two types 
of inventory, that which would be sold in the usual trade and that 
which will be given to the welfare recipients; is that correct? 

Mr. Frrzgrraup. It would be. 

Mr. Pirnie. Is that what you contemplate? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. It would be. 

Mr. Pirniz. Would it be the same with all these other products? 

Mr. Frrzeeravp. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Pirnte. Then they are not going to pick these things off the 
shelf the way it was described this morning / 

Mr. Frrzerravp. I think they would. Butter would be the only one 
where you would have any real advertising value. 

Mr. Pirnte. Flour is advertised, isn’t it? 

Mr. Firzceraup. Not to a great degree any more. It is used very 
little. I am talking about my own area now. I know that. 

Mr. Prrniz. That isn’t true in mine. I just wondered whether the 
food industry had gone into this with the detail that would be neces- 

sary in order to help in a proper administration of the plan. 

The Cratmman. L et me interrupt there, Mr. Pirnie, to say that I 
was going to suggest that Detroit has had more experience with this 
program than perhaps any other community. Could you work out 
the details of a program that you think might be feasible or workable 
on a national seale? You heard these discussions and the questions 
that have come up with reference to whe ther the stamp would be in 
dollars or pounds or bushels, or whether they should be negotiable and 
the policing aspects of the program and the administration of it at 
the local level. Do you think you can write out the details of a pro- 
oTram that we could discuss ¢ 

ve Firzceratp. I think it can be done. We have discussed it to 

great degree in our own area in Detroit. 

"The CuairMan. Would you be willing to try to work out the 
details? I don’t mean to say that they would be perfect, but at least 
we would have some sort of a program that would be drafted by a 
man who has had experience. 

Mr. Frrzcgerarp. I can’t go back on a statement I made before the 
Senate committee, that I was perfectly willing to have ret a ae 
look at it in Detroit, and we woul 1 be very glad to do it, 
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Mr. Pirnie. There was only one point, Mr. Chairman, that I just 
wanted to make clear, namely that under the plan as I understand 
it from your testimony, there is a separation of stock. 

I was under the impression that there was going to be a possibility 
for a person to take items off the shelf. So therefore it looks to me 
as though we do have segregated storage that has got to take place 
some place. If that can be explained away, I would like to have that 
inc ‘luded in the proposal. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. I was going to say that starting from that premise 
that it must be butter per se, I think that we can work it out for you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. While he is spelling all that, out as a practical matter 
I would like to have him submit an answer to me for this question. 
Here are two families, one living across the street from each other. 
One of them is a hard-working mechanic who has got five children. 
Across the street is another ne’er-do-well who is on relief. Now the 
mechanic’s boy is going to say to Daddy and Mother “Why do I have 
to drink this canned milk when this other one across the street gets 
fresh milk? Why do we have to eat oleo when they are eating 
butter?” What are you going to tell the people about that ? 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. I didn’t think they were getting any fresh milk. 
They are getting powdered milk. 

Mr. Pirnie. They get fresh milk under surplus commodities. 

Mr. Frrzgeravp. No. 

Mr. Pirnie. They get butter instead of oleo. Now as to the hard- 
working man who Is not on re shief, what am I going to tell him as to 
why these people who won't work get the benefit 

Mr. Frrzgrratp. I’ve got to go y down the street and ask them why 
they put butter on instead of oleo. But they don’t get fresh milk. 

The CuamrMan. The answer to that seems to be that the family 
that will receive the food has to be certified as worthy and eligible. 

Mr. Firzcrravp. That’s right. 

The CHairmMan. By the duly appointed welfare officer ? 

Mr. Firzcrraup. That’s right. 

Mr. Poacr. They don’t have to be certified as working but just as 
eligible. 

The CuatrmMan. Aseligible. 

Mr. Frrzgeravp. And it is a rather stiff certification in the city of 
Detroit. It has tobe. Of course, we have some funny things happen. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Teacur. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatmrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracur. I didn’t quite understand your answer whether you 
were proposing t at the stocks be integrated or segregated. 

Mr. Firzceratp. We integrate them. 

Mr. Traaur. It doesn’t have a chance in this committee then. We 
have to think of some other answer than that. It hasn’t a chance. 

Mr. Hacer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. The 
simplest thing would be to not have any segregation on these things, 
but it really would amount to direct purchasing. The stamps would 
be cash that. the Government would be putting in the hands of certain 
people who need it. But let’s take the case—and I don’t know too 
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much about merchandising. I know the markup on groceries is con- 
siderably less than the figures that have been mentioned here. 

Mr. Frrzcreratp. That’s right. 

Mr. Hacen. I think about 10 percent on the average. But let’s 
take the case of a grocer who can make or lose money on his inventory, 
depending on his wisdom in acquiring it. But let’s say that this 
week he is advised by the Department of Agriculture, say canned 
peaches are in sur plus, and they are eligible to be redeemed with these 
stamps. So he acquires a big inventory y of canned peaches in anticipa- 
tion that he is going to have a lot of welfare clients purchases for 
them. Two weeks later peaches are no longer in surplus and he is 
stuck with all these canned peaches. Who bears the loss there? 

Mr. Firzceravp. I think he would. 

He would have to. He has a set figure as we are operating today 
that he knows how many welfare clients he is going to have through 
his store on a given day, and he certainly should be smart enough ‘to 
figure how much he is going to give to them or how much they are 
going to ask for. You see, our big problem in Detroit is that we have 
149 stores instead of 3,000 that are available. 

Mr. Hagen. You don" really have a stamp plan in Detroit. You 
just have a modified— 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. We have no stamps in Michigan. 

Mr. Hacen. You have a modified form of this distribution that oc- 
curs in other areas. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. That’s right. 

Mr. Hacen. But you use the retail mechanism to a degree in han- 
dling it. 

Mr. Frrzeerarp. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. But I want to ask one more question. We had this 
stamp plan in the late thirties. Were there any writings put out 
about the operation of this particular plan we had? 

Mr. Firzcrratp. Orange and blue stamps? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Firzceraup. Yes; that isin a archives. 

The Cuatrman. I think we can have somebody from the Depart- 
ment discuss that. 

Mr. Firzcrerawp. I have a copy of it in my office. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, as Mr. Poage was just saying to me, 
that program was in effect at the time we had rationing of food and 
we had price fixing and all these other things, and it was more easily 
operated then than it would be now. 

Mr. Frrzgeratp. That was confined mostly to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables at that time. 

The CrarrMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Prenie. I just want to know whether you specified the store 
which the individual would go to. 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. As of today? 

Mr. Prrntr. Yes. 

Mr. Frrzcerautp. Yes; we do today. 

Mr. Prente. In other words, you select the one ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Yes; the welfare department does that. 
Mr. Prente. I see. 

Mr. Firzcreravp. To try to fit it in. 
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The Cuatrman. Are you in favor of the food stamp program ? 

Mr. Firzgrrap. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now why aren’t you willing to go back to Detroit 
or sit down in one of these offices and write out the program and the 
administrative details thereof so we can at least discuss them ? 

Mr. Firzceraup. I said I would. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. We will hold you up to that. Do it as 
quickly as youcan, will you? 

Mr. Firzgeratp. Yes; but when the weather is a little bit cooler. 

Thank you very muc h, gentlemen. 

The CuatrmMan. Mrs. McDonald? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mrs. Mc- 
Donald. For years she has been engaged in research in the field of 
agriculture and is on the California Farm Research and Legislative 
Committee and Mrs. McDonald is generally quite factual and I know 
she will present very valuable testimony. 

The Cuamman. We are very glad to have you with us, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald. We are sorry to have kept you waiting so long, but I am 
sure you understand the circumstances under which we are operating. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE McDONALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. McDonatp. I have learned a great deal about the handicaps 
under which you are operating, and it makes me a little bit uneasy 
about testifying. But I would like to at least give you our committee’s 
experience and perhaps some of the answers to some of the questions 
that were raised this morning. 

As Congressman Hagen said, I have had aie with this prob- 
lem in a number of w ays. Inthe first place lamafarmer. We have 
a small apple orchard, and when Mrs. Sullivan talked about 53 percent 
of parity, we know just exactly what that means. We were selling 
apples for $20a ton. And since my husband died, I have had to have 
someone he Ip on the farm and we had poultry facilities and we were 

caught in the egg price squeeze. So we have it in two ways, the 
production angle. 

Our committee was started in 1941 around the very problem that 
you are discussing today. The European market had been cut off 
from California by the submarine warfare that was engineered by 
Germany, and that left prune and apricot and raisin and ‘other dried 
fruit growers with a market that was collapsed because a large per- 
centage of our market went to those countries, to Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland. Well, it is interesting that the very thing that we 
talked about today is what then put the floor under our dried-fruit 
industry. 

I was in Washington in 1941 when Congressman Lee was in charge 
of the California delegation. Some of you may remember. And we 
called a caucus of the California delegation. Senator Downey intro- 
duced a resolution. It was passed by the State legislature, unani- 
mously asking the Congress to put back in the appropriation bill $25 
million for the pure chase of dried fruit. It was put back, and we were 
in business, because all the farmers in California began coming to us 
with their problems, not all of them, but when they were in distress. 
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What that did was to take up the carryover, and anyone that knows 
about fruits and vegetables knows about carryover. And when Con- 
gressman Hagen talked about peaches, it is a very simple situation. 
Today we have a glut in California of canning peaches, such a glut 
that they had to drop 20 percent of the peac hes off the trees green. 
Then the canneries destroyed another 12 percent. The cost of produe- 
ing a ton of canning peaches is $60. 

The growers were offered $45 yesterday. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. McDonald, may I interrupt f Do you want 
to insert your prepared statement in the record now 4 

Mrs. McDonap. Yes. Well, I should have started officially, but I 
was answering these questions. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t know whether you wanted to present the 
statement. 

Mrs. McDona.p. I am going to read it in, in just a minute, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. 

Mrs. McDonatp. The point is that if you put—and each month the 
Department of Agriculture issues statements on carryover. Every- 
body knows what it is. If you remove the carryover, which has al- 
ready been processed, it is already in the hands of the grocers, and 
those articles are put on a food-stamp list, then you sti abilize the mar- 
ket and you also give people the type of food which they would not 
otherwise be in a position to buy. 

Now from the old experience of the stamp-plan days and the ques- 
tions that you asked Mr. Fitzgerald, there was an inducement for the 
grocer, for the retailer, to mark down the produce that was certified 
by the Department of Agriculture each week as surplus. It is a good 
deal on the order of what we call today the loss leader. He did this not 
only to move this particular commodity to those who were given the 
stamps and were the underprivileged, but to draw into his store cus- 
tomers generally who with this perspective and this saving would buy 
that particular thing, and so equalize the market. 

Now with this very short introduction I would like to introduce my- 
self as the executive secretary of the California Farm Research and 
Legislative Committee, which you will find on page 7 of my statement 
isa voluntary nonprofit educational and action group Ww ith an approxi- 
mate membership of 1,000 independent farmers, farm commodity 
groups and cooperatives. 

The committee is likewise supported by numbers of labor, church, 
and research groups. It was founded in February 1941 and its head- 
quarters are at 740 Hilmar Street, Santa Clara, Calif. 

I was a member of the State board of agriculture in 1942 and 1943 
and therefore became also very familiar with agricultural problems. 
I was the secretary of the California Farm Labor Consumer Commit- 
tee in 1944, 1945, and 1946. Those were the years of the price controls, 
not these early years of the postdepression, and we helped in the ad- 
ministration of the price-control material. 

I have before me a resolution which was adopted by the California 
State Board of Agriculture’s Assembly Joint Resolution No. 12 which 
memorialized Congress to enact a national food allotment stamp plan 
in this session. 

This resolution was sent to the Speaker of the House, but I do not 
believe that it was circulated to the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. That is in your statement, isn’t it? 
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Mrs. McDonaxp. Not in full, just a quotation from it. I have the 
full resolution. I will proceed. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mrs. McDona.p. I have a letter from the Central Labor Council of 
Santa Clara County, Calif., which I was asked to read to you and in- 
sert in the record : 


The Santa Clara County Central Labor Council wholeheartedly supports 
AFL-CIO Community Service Committee resolution adopted May 19, 1959, 
regarding the surplus food program. 

We request greater emphasis be placed on an adequate nutritional diet for 
the nation’s low income families. We believe this may best be accomplished 
through a national food allotment stamp plan to supplement USDA foods which 
are presently insufficient to provide an adequate diet. 

You are hereby authorized to place this statement in the record of the House 
hearings July 30, 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart A. MooRHEAD, Secretary. 


I have attached to it the resolution they referred to in case you 
haven’t seen it. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


THE CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
or Santa Ciara County, AFL-CIO, 
San Jose, Calif., July 29, 1959. 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, 
740 Hilmar Street, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Drak Mrs. McDonatp: The Santa Clara County Central Labor Council whole- 
heartedly supports AFL-CIO Community Service Committee resolution adopted 
May 19, 1959, regarding the surplus food program. 

We request greater emphasis be placed on an adequate nutritional diet for 
the nation’s low income families. We believe this may best be accomplished 
through a national food allotment stamp plan to supplement USDA foods which 
are presently insufficient to provide an adequate diet. 

You are hereby authorized to place this statement in the record of the House 
hearings July 30, 1959. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bart A. MoorHead, Secretary. 


P.S.—Our Central Labor Council is composed of 73 unions representing close to 
70,000 people. 


SUMMARY OF Report oF CSA Starr COMMITTEE ON SURPLUS Foop DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 


As a result of widespread unemployment in the United States in 1958, the 
AFL-CIO-CSA intensified its activities to meet the immediate needs of unem- 
ployed union members and their families. As one phase of this program, efforts 
were made in various cities to increase the supply of surplus foods to the unem- 
ployed, both union and nonunion members. As time moved along, it became in- 
creasingly evident that, while the Federal surplus foods distribution program was 
a welcome resource, there were many contradictions and discriminatory prac- 
tices in the administration of the program throughout the country. In view of 
this situation the director of the national AFL—CIO-CSA in October 1958 ap- 
pointed a staff committee to “investigate current practices and policies in the dis- 
tribution of Federal surplus foods.” 

Some of the major findings of this committee’s investigation were: 

1. It seems evident even under existing inadequate Federal legislation au- 
thorizing the distribution of surplus foods the Department of Agriculture has 
greater authority than it chooses to exercise. 

2. Wide variation exists not only between States but even within States as to 
requirements for certification of eligibles for surplus foods with respect to such 
matters as income, assets, and employment status. 
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8. The most frequent reason given by localities for not having the surplus food 
program in operation was “not worth the cost.”’ Another reason had to do with 
the limited variety and nature of foods available. 

As a byproduct of this committee’s activities an interdepartmental committee 
of the AFL-CIO was appointed to follow through on next steps with respect to 
the surplus food program. Action along legislative lines is now underway and the 
AFL-CIO has endorsed in substance S. 1884 introduced by Senator Kennedy on 
May 7 this year which incorporates in large part the following recommendations 
of the community service activities staff committee plus other provisions in- 
tended to expand the program: 

1. Emphasis in this program should be on an adequate nutritional diet for 
needy persons rather than on the disposal of foods in surplus. 

2. Liquid assets disclosure should not be a requirement for eligibility. 

3. Any decrease in cash or other assistance benefits provided by State or local 
governments should be prohibited. 

4. Maximum and minimum standards should be established for all participants 
regardless of place of residence. 

5. Federal financial assistance should be available to local governments in 
meeting distribution costs where necessary. 

6. Within established income limits the following categories of persons should 
be eligible for surplus food : 

(1) Unemployed regardless of employability. 

(2) Unemployment compensation beneficiaries. 

(3) Workmen’s compensation beneficiaries. 

(4) OASI beneficiaries. 

(5) Public Assistance recipients. 

(6) General Assistance recipients. 

(7) Persons in vocational rehabilitation programs. 

7. Transfer responsibility for program from Department of Agriculture to 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

As for the present situation, hearings on the Kennedy bill have been scheduled 
for June 4 and 5. They will be held by the Subcommittee on Agricultural Pro- 
duction, Marketing, and Stabilization of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee under the chairmanship of Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Caro- 
lina. Other members of this subcommittee are Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, William Proxmire of Wisconsin, R. Everett Jordan of North Carolina, George 
D. Aiken of Vermont, Milton R. Young of North Dakota, and Karl E. Mundt of 
South Dakota. State and local central labor bodies are urged to take appropriate 
action to lend their support to this bill. 


Mrs. McDonatp. I have a letter from the Cannery Warehouse- 
men, Food Processors, Drivers, and Helpers, Local 679, San Jose, 
Calif., as follows: 


Mrs. Grace McDona.p, Evrecutive Secretary, 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

I understand that you are appearing before a congressional committee on 
behalf of a national food stamp plan. 

The following is the text contained in a telegram sent by me to committee 
chairman, Hon. Harold D. Cooley, room 1310 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“As a union of 16,000 workers seriously affected by seasonal work, only par- 
tially covered by unemployment insurance, we urge prompt enactment of a 
national food stamp plan to supplement the inadequate diets of lower income 
families, whose children especially suffer where insufficient food is available. 
We also support all measures which ensure continuous farm production on 
which we depend for the fruits and vegetables we process.” 


Did you receive the telegram ? 

The Cuarrman. Whois it from ? 

Mrs. McDonatxp. It is just one paragraph and I would like to have 
it put in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

I think maybe I inserted that telegram this morning. 
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Without objection we will insert that letter which includes the 
telegram. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

CANNERY WAREHOUSEMEN, Foop Processors, Drivers AND HELPERS, 
LocaL UNion No. 679, 
San Jose, Calif., July 29, 1959. 
Mrs. GRAcE McDONALD, 
Executive Secretary, 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

DeaR Mrs. McDonatp: I understand that you are appearing before a con- 
gressional committee on behalf of a national food stamp plan. 

The following is the text contained in a telegram sent by me to committee 
chairman, Hon. Harold D. Cooley, room 1310 New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. : 

“As a union of 16,000 workers seriously affected by seasonal work, only 
partially covered by unemployment insurance, we urge prompt enactment of 
a national food stamp plan to supplement inadequate diets of lower income 
families, whose children especially suffer where insufficient food is available. 
We also support all measures which insure continuous farm production on 
which we depend for the fruits and vegetables we process.” 

I trust that this will be helpful in securing the passage of this vital and 
necessary legislation. If the organization I represent can be of further assistance 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to let us know. 

Very truly yours, 
Epw. Fe.iey, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs. McDonartp. I have a telegram which Congressman Clem 
Miller asked me to insert in the record. 

The Cuairman. Without objection you may include that. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

PETALUMA, CALIF., July 80, 1959. 
Hon. CLEM MILLER, 
First District California, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please carefully consider various food stamp plans being heard by House 
Committee on Agriculture. Urge your support for a workable program to assist 
lower income persons obtain an adequate balanced diet through the distribution 
and use of foods in abundant supply. Best regards. 

JOHN S. WATSON. 


Mrs. McDonap. Now, I shall read my statement and if you want 
to interrupt me at any time I shall be glad to answer questions. 

Chairman Cooley and members of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee appreciates 
the opportunity extended to us in your telegram of July 24 to appear 
as a witness at food stamp hearings se scheduled by your committee. 

We have supported a reenactment of a food allotment stamp plan 
ever since the pilot program for such essential food distribution to 
low-income families was discontinued in 1943. 

Testimony submitted by us, entitled “The Right to Eat,” was pre- 
sented by the late Barrow Lyons before the Consumer Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Agriculture at hearings April 16, 1958. 

We would appreciate mi uking this testimony avail able to members of 
the present Committee on Agriculture so that the data compiled at 
that time may form the bac keround for our current observations. 

Today I mention this because we listed in this statement the type 
of food that was used during the time that the stamp plan was in 
operation, and you could see the varied types of food th at were used. 
Do you want one copy for the record ? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, we will have one copy included in the record. 

Mrs. McDonatp. Yes; there is no use going back over that old testi- 
mony. It isin the are hives, as you said, but it has pertinent data which 
we have not repeated in this testimony. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


THE RicuHt To Eat 


Statement of the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee before 
the Consumer Study Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, Hon. Victor L, 
Anfuso, chairman, in support of H.R. 1162, Anfuso, to provide for the distribu- 
tion of surplus food commodities by use of a food stamp plan. Presented by 
Barrow Lyons, Washington, D.C. (hearings April 16-17, 1958) 


A national food stamp plan to serve the double purpose of disposing of price- 
depressing surpluses and of feeding low-income families otherwise unable to 
afford adequate diets is a 17-year-old policy of our committee. 

In fact, our committee was founded in January 1941 for the express purpose 
of petitioning Congress to appropriate $35 million for purchasing surplus dried 
fruits because Hitler’s submarine warfare had cut off Santa Clara County’s 
customary market for much of our prune and apricot tonnage. Prunes, for 
example, were selling for only 144 cents a pound. Many producers were threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. 

The June 1941 issue of our California Farm Reporter noted that unemploy- 
ment had reached 9 million of whom 2 million were working on WPA jobs. 

We published a chart of foods which the Surplus Marketing Administration 
was at that time purchasing and making available for hungry people. This is 
especially pertinent today in view of failure of the Department of Agriculture 
during the last few years to utilize the ample funds it has to go beyond furnish- 
ing storable commodities such as flour, rice, cornmeal, cheese and dried skim 
milk. 


SMA purchases for Mar. 15 through June 7, 1941 (3 montis) 


I i hi __.__bushels_- 1, 513, 759 
oe Dod assassins epuinlimnmantingsl eaneanenulaageareaies pounds__ 152, 848, 400 
I sions hates ahs a aia dpinitad tons_ 300 
abe errcatiei ace abet tna oe pounds__ 1,019, 000 
Ia IS hha consonant ovnseee etal pounds-_ 16, 905, 830 
a a eniga nares inte eens ine ae apa 5 870, 069 
White flour (enriched) —_-_____-___ Licance ti xutda ade 307, 285 
Orange juice (concentrated )__________- scien’ et hea x nig 17, 925 
i a heat Se a 8 cinieniied Rec 347, 424 
Sg eee err isi a iach i 7, 036 
I a ah re pian aie tons 3, 744 
Greeerran (canned sopmoents) _..........- +... aoe cases __ 398, 418 
ens PrN CON in a i eh einen cases__ 648, 200 
I rs ae eames bee x: si cpa ccsah a agape 142, 954, 495 
i ceed es che eans ni sania iri pounds__ 125, 798, 962 
cil ._-----pounds... 28, 648, 299 
cae cues (eroeeneend )...2 oe enn, pounds_-_ 1, 000, 000 
ee I a ee pounds__ 12, 192, 050 
I IN i caste aac preter toscana ei edad mite gleoes ieeienbi dian pounds--_ 60, 000 
I ae ene nese cases__ 2, 064, S00 
Drea pranc............. iaacinkinndiacis dinieciidiceiakas ca snip aetiesateamidanendlad tons__ 12, 233 
ee hase eeetganiramagiees acne ee) 15, 000 
I AN Bee a earch cs Sl erecta em es em tp tins cinco citi oa pounds... 3, 200, 000 
I a cs inate Ri pounds. _ 130, 615 
I a la ccc aaateni 2, 591, 301 


Many of these foods were distributed through retail stores under the food 
stamp plan which had been started experimentally in Rochester, N.Y. in May 
1939. By late 1941 the plan had been extended to 275 areas and was helping 
to supplement otherwise inadequate diets of several million persons. 

A National Nutrition Conference for Defense held in Washington, D.C. May 
26-28, 1941 heard testimony that more than 40 million Americans were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and 400,000 young men examined for the draft were 
found physically unfit for military duty. 
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Then Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wickard told the conferees that to give 
everyone a satisfactory diet, people would have to consume twice as many green 
vegetables and fruits as then purchased, 70 percent more tomatoes and citrus 
fruits, 35 percent more eggs, 15 percent more butter and 20 percent more milk. 

Our committee participated in this conference which, among other findings, 
recommended : 

“Vigorous and continued attack on the fundamental problems of unemploy- 
ment, insecure employment and rates of pay inadequate to maintain an Amer- 
ican standard of living’, and 

“Full use of any practical device, such as the stamp plan, free school lunches 
and low cost milk distribution which will bring nourishing, adequate meals to 
those who could otherwise not afford them and at the same time help distribute 
food surpluses at a fair return to the farmer.” 

These resolutions can be applied with equal force to conditions as we find 
them today. 

In support of H.R. 11162, Anfuso, our committee would like to repeat some 
of the statements of Milo Perkins, Surplus Marketing Administrator, in a USDA 
pamphlet titled “Eating the Surplus Through the Food Stamp Plan” published in 
December 1940: 

“The Food Stamp Plan moves farm surpluses into the homes of families who 
need them. In doing this, it accomplishes three things : 

“Tt broadens the market for food products, thus helping the farmer. 

“It provides more adequate diets for needy families, thus helping the 
consumer and building up our national health defenses. 

“It moves all surplus commodities through the regular channels of trade, 
thus helping business * * *. 

“In the days of the Pilgrims, the fight was to produce enough to keep body 
and soul together. More than half of these early settlers died of privation that 
first grim winter 320 years ago. Today, the fight is to put our abundance to 
use. For the first time in our history, there’s enough to go around * * *. Our 
economy is suffering because we have too much of the things we need most. 
The trouble is, we haven’t learned to distribute what we've learned how to 
produce.” 

In 1957, to name only a few of our superabundant commodities, production 
of corn rose 3 percent over 1952 reaching 3,403 million bushels; milk produc- 
tion had increased 12 percent in 5 years to a high of 128 billion pounds; cattle 
and calves were up to 95,200,000 head, 8 percent over 1952; sorghum production 
was 514 million bushels, up 45 percent from 1952; and barley volume has risen 
89 percent to 431 million bushels. 

During those 5 years farm costs rose 3 percent while farm prices dropped 
16 percent. Net farm income dropped 23 percent and farm debt rose 28 percent 
to $17,908 million. 

Being a consumer study committee, you are of course deeply aware of the 
marketing margins which operate as a two-edge sword against the farmer at 
the bottom and the consumer at the top of the food assembly line. 

The chart below, taken from figures furnished our committee by Senator Allen 
Ellender, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, should dissipate the 
myth that farmers are getting rich at the expense of consumers. Most of the 
items listed are of special interest to California producers: 


| ; | 
| 


}1957 retail) Farmers Market- 





Unit | price share ing 
| margin 
| ’ | ¥ | 
Cents - ents | Cents 
Tee cream... | pint 0. 294 | 0. 056 | 0. 238 
Evaporated milk | 1444-ounce can- . 146 . 063 . 083 
Fluid milk. | Quart . 242 | . 109 | . 133 
Frying chickens .| pound. | 77 260 217 
Eggs : dozen.....- . 546 | . 366 180 
Bread, white ....}| pound | . 188 032 | . 156 
Apples 7 ae 169 072 . 097 
Oranges dozen_....- . 581 178 403 
Carrots pound . 149 039 .110 
Canned corn | No. 303 can. .-- . 172 025 | . 147 
Canned peas do . 215 . 032 . 183 
Potatoes 10 pounds. | 570 | . 157 . 413 
Green beans ; } pound | . 251 | . 107 | .144 


(Note that in many instances the marketing margin is more than the farmers’ share of the consumer price.) 
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California farmers are deeply concerned with consumption of canned, frozen 
and dried fruits and vegetables as well as with other commodities which together 
are the only source of living for our 90,000 commercial farm enterprises. The 
$3 billion cash receipts from farming annually sets in motion business and in- 
dustry all over California. 

California canneries employ some 25,000 workers with a payroll of $87.6 million 
in 3,000 food processing plants. 

Unsold accumulated stocks of fruits and vegetables mean low bids and less 
volume for farm commodities and less employment for processing workers. This 
was already a serious problem in 1957. 

In 1955 growers received $80 a ton for cling peaches for canning. In 1956 they 
received $70. In 1957 the price was set at $62 a ton. 

Because of the large estimated tonnage, the State Department of Agriculture 
on July 20, 1957, ordered canners to destroy 7 percent of No. 1 peaches delivered 
by growers, hoping to reduce the estimated 680,000 ton crop by 37,500 tons. This 

yas on top of a 16 percent green drop which was put into effect by the Cling 
Peach Association under a State marketing order. 

At the same time the California Freestone Peach Association, which bargains 
for growers, dropped its asking price $10 below prices received in 1956. Canners 
and freezers rejected this $50 a ton price as “too high”. 

In San Joaquin County alone, gross income received by growers of cling peaches 
dropped from $4,242,140 in 1956 to $3,222,813 in 1957. For processing freestones, 
income dropped from $1,101,662 in 1956 to $765,090 in 1957. 

Canning pear prices were equally disastrous in 1957. For example, Santa 
Clara County canning pear production rose to 66,000 tons in 1957 compared 
to 60,690 tons in 1956. However, producers received only $58 a ton compared to 
$73 the year before so that farmers’ cash receipts fell off from $4,430,370 to 
$3,828,000. 

Canner stocks of pears in California had risen to 3,437,388 cases (twenty-four 
2% case basis) on March 1, 1958 compared to 2,639,251 cases a year earlier. 
Canned spinach stocks had risen from 579,039 to 1,144,733 cases over the same 
period. (Foregoing data on canned stocks furnished by the California Canners 
League). 

According to USDA’s “1958 Acreage-Marketing Guides” (February 1958), 
‘Total supplies of canned and frozen vegetables were at record high levels during 
the 1956-57 marketing season. Although 1957 packs of a number of vegetables 
were well below 1956, the unusually large carryovers into the 1957 packing season 
offset to a large degree these reductions. 

“The only commodities which currently appear to be reasonably in line with 
market requirements are canned lima beans and peeled tomatoes. 

“Canned and frozen snap beans, sweet corn and green peas are in particularly 
excessive supply. Carryovers of most vegetables into the 1958 packing season 
will be heavy but below the burdensome levels of 1957. 

“Carryovers of sweet corn, beans, and peas will be very large. 

If Congress and the people of the United States had heeded the foresight and 
hardheaded business sense of SMA Administrator Milo Perkins in 1942, the food 
stamp plan would have been in continued operation today. Perkins had urged 
expansion of the program on a national scale. Once so established, he said, it 
would work on an “accordion” basis. 

Because food stamps would be used at retail stores, no new machinery would 
have to be set up should unemployment rise. Food could be gotten quickly to 
millions of people who lost their jobs through no incompetence of their own. 

Perkins pointed out that times of heavy unemployment are times of heavy 
farm surpluses. He called the food stamp plan “national insurance against 
hunger * * * national insurance against collapse of farm income”. 

How prophetic these words sound in 1958 as we once more face mass unem- 
ployment, huge undistributed surpluses, farmers unable to meet mounting debts, 
and tens of millions of hungry people. 

Nonetheless, the stamp plan was abolished March 1, 1948. At that time our 
committee stated, “With food prices 42 percent above the prewar mark, the 
end of the stamp plan cannot be good news to millions of families whose earn- 
ings have not kept pace with increased living cost. It will be badly needed 
when war ends if we are not to be trapped into an economy of scarcity, through 
which unemployment will ride high and farm bankruptcies multiply.” 

Many congressional leaders made valiant efforts to revive the stamp plan. A 
food allotment bill was introduced by Senator George Aiken in July 1943. This 
measure and later versions were rejected in January and June of 1945, and in 
January 1947. 


’ 


” 
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Speaking for 8. 45, which he had introduced January 5, 1949 along with Sena- 
tors Milton Young of North Dakota and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Senator 
Aiken said, “S. 45 provides a floor under food consumption in the United States; 
at a time when we are spending billions for aid to our friends abroad, and at 
we should not overlook the fact that there are millions of our own citizens who 
cannot afford an adequate diet. We are being confronted anew with the trouble- 
some peacetime paradox of overprorduction and underconsumption of food in this 
country.” 

Let us skip to 1954, a year when unemployment again rose to 5 million and when, 
in California, 6 percent of the civilian labor force—305,000 people—had no jobs. 

In May of that year 60 bills to get more surpluses to the unemployed and the 
underprivileged were before the House Committee on Agriculture. Not one 
had reached the floor for a vote, our committee reported in June of that year. 

Among the measures was H.R. 7870, introduced by Congresswoman Leonor 
K. Sullivan of Missouri. It provided an additional $1 billion to distribute sur- 
plus foods through a stamp plan. On May 10, Mrs. Sullivan said in part: 

“My bill does not represent a solution for surpluses accumulating under the 
price support program * * * It does attempt to put part of this food to human 
use—to get some of it—a small portion—to children going without milk and 
eggs and meat, to families who get up from their tables almost as hungry as 
when they sat down to eat. 

“Do we have such families in the United States? Unfortunately, yes, we do. 
The number is growing. Their plight in the midst of this abundance of food 
is a tragedy. It is a disgrace. It is a mockery of the resourcefulness of the 
United States.” 

A large proportion of the relief load carried by California welfare agencies 
is made up of families whose main source of income is from farm jobs. In Oc- 
tober 1953, some 98,000 California migratory farmworkers were employed away 
from home, while 32,000 more came from other states. 

“Food Surpluses and Hungry People,” a compilation of data prepared by our 
committee for the May 23-25, 1954, Conference of Social Work in Riverside, 
Calif., dealt largely with the plight of migrant farm families and the need for a 
food stamp plan to supplement already strained county welfare budgets. 

The California Conference of Social Work on April 1, 1954, listed 19 counties 
“in financial trouble” because of increased relief payments due to widespread 
unemployment among farm laborers, drop in factory payrolls, and expiration of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

Stories of starvation among families of 75 migrant workers who had come to 
San Luis Obispo County to pick peas made newspaper headlines. Their children 
had fainted from hunger at school. Investigation showed that many of these 
families had been living on a diet of flour and water with which they made 
some kind of gravy. “Some do not even have that,” Virginia Carrington, princi- 
pal of the Nipema migratory workers school, said. 

Their plight stemmed from the fact that cottonpicking machines had deprived 
them of expected work in the San Joaquin Valley and rain delayed the usual 6- 
week pea picking season in San Luis Obispo County, leaving them penniless. 

Migratory families, of which these 75 are typical, are usually not eligible for 
relief because they have not lived in a particular county long enough to qualify 
for welfare funds. 

In Kings County, School Superintendent Gerald L. Pacobus requested the 
county supervisors to extend welfare funds to furnish free school cafeteria 
meals through April, while their parents seek work. 

“The situation is worse than it has been at any time in at least the last 4 
years,” Jacobus stated. Ten to fifteen percent of the county’s elementary school 
population of 5,000 children were coming to school with near empty stomachs. 

Annual earnings of resident farm laborers in Santa Clara County, where both 
farm and nonfarm wage rates are comparatively high, were estimated at from 
$1,400 to $1,800 annually during 1953. According to the Heller Budget, this was 
about one-quarter of the income regarded as essential to proper living in the 
San Francisco Bay area at that time. Job opportunities to supplement seasonal 
farm employment are better here than for purely rural sections of the State. 

Male migrants interviewed in a study of 800 farmworkers in the summer of 
1953 worked an average of 135 days and earned $739 of which $190 came from 
nonfarm jobs. Female migrants averaged 83 days and earned $234 of which 
$36 came from nonfarm jobs. Seven out of ten persons interviewed said they 
worked less than 75 days in 1953. Family earnings were not computed. The 
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study was made by Myron C. Miller in cooperation with the San Jose Farm 
Labor Office and the Council of Churches. 

Relief agencies must provide the difference between what farmworkers are 
able to earn and what it costs them to live at bare minimum standards. Where 
nonresidents can’t qualify, private agencies come to the rescue after crises such 
as those noted above where children fainted in school. 

Headlines in the press of April 8, as this is being written, state that unemploy- 
ment in the Nation rose to a new 17-year high in March. This can only mean 
new hardships in the lives of the underprivileged and the unemployed. 

Once more the economic urgency is of so serious a nature as to warrant 
emergency action by Congress. 

In mid-February California led the nation in number of persons applying for 
unemployment insurance claims. These 315,154 workers are of course in addition 
to tens of thousands who have already exhausted their benefits. 

According to California law, even though no work is available, applicants for 
unemployment insurance must have earned $600 to qualify for opening new 
claims. It would be highly desirable to find some method for distributing food 
stamps to these potentially employable workers short of sending them as appli- 
cants to relief agencies. 

Last year more than half a million recipients of old age pensions, aid to needy 
children and their families and other categories of the less fortunate were 
already taxing the resources of county welfare departments far beyond their 
budgets and personnel. 

Now the situation has reached disaster proportions, aggravated not only by 
the increase in unemployment but by an unprecedented and prolonged deluge of 
rain which has delayed construction work, farm plantings and harvesting. 

While Congress considers measures to stem the rise in unemployment, to extend 
duration of benefits and to increase the inadequate sums on which men and 
women entitled to weekly unemployment compensation payments are forced to 
live, we can be thankful that farmers have provided us with ample supplies of 
food not only to alleviate gnawing hunger, but to upgrade diets of the millions 
existing at inadequate nutritional levels. 

The Congressional Record for 1957 and 1958 is replete with information on the 
need for the various food allotment, surplus food disposal, and stamp plan bills 
now before the House and Senate. Authors of these measures have eloquently 
pled their case. 

Rather than repeat their arguments, our committee has attempted to present 
material especially related to California conditions. 

Last September 3 we sent a letter to county welfare departments requesting 
information on participation in USDA surplus food distribution programs, adjust- 
ment of food and other allowances to compensate for increased food costs and 
significant fluctuations in relief leads. 

At that time only 9 out of 21 counties replying to our questions were distributing 
USDA surplus foods. Today 24 of the State’s 58 counties are utilizing the flour, 
cornmeal, rice, butter, powered milk and cheese being rushed to them under 
section 32 food agreements. This was reported to us April 7 by Chief Surplus 
Property Officer W. A. Farrell of the California Department of Education. 

These hearings are not, we assume, especially concerned with reasonsewhy 
county welfare departments have chosen not to take advantage of USDA surplus 
food distribution plans. We have, however, made available to your committee 
an appendix quoting some of the observations sent us by welfare directors. 

Four counties who in September said that operating such distribution facilities 
was too difficult, called on the Government in desperation when they were faced 
with hungry people whom they could not otherwise feed. 

Tulare County is probably the most dramatic and tragic example. On April 2 
the local State farm labor office reported 3,800 unemployed farmworkers exclusive 
of men who had jobs lined up but could not work until fields or orchards dried out. 

The Visalia Community Council reported that in 1 week 150 families applied 
for help, many of them sent by the welfare department because applicants did 
not qualify for general relief aid. 

In spite of a policy of “no aid to families of employable breadwinners” unless 
families were large, private relief agencies said parents with six or eight children 
were being referred to them by the county. 

County Welfare Director Keif Melberg said that total relief rolls totaled 1,285 
on April 1, double the number a year before. 

One grocer said, “My back is broken. I can’t extend any more credit.” He had 
$1,400 in delinquent accounts on his books. 
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Salvation Army Chairman Carston Keefe in Tipton described a family with 
10 children, whose sick father had managed only 2 days’ work in 3 weeks. The 
only food in the house consisted of a few cull potatoes, 

Police Chief Gus West, of Woodlake, told of a 19-year-old boy who starved 
himself so his 11 brothers and sisters could eat. A county health nurse 
described the plight of a family of four, including a 4-week old infant, living 
on sugared water for 2 days until aid arrived. 

These hardship stories were reported in the April 2, 1958, issue of the Fresno 
Bee. 

On April 4 the county signed an emergency agreement to provide section 32 
foods for 12,500 individuals. Enough food arrived by truck the same day for 
immediate distribution to 9,523 individuals—nearly 1 out of every 15 residents 
of Tulare County. 

Kern County fed 2,000 with surplus foods. San Luis Obispo County, with 500 
eases, and Sacramento County, with 2,000, also-signed section 32 agreements 
this month. San Mateo was another. Its welfare department, nonetheless was 
expected to go $175,000 in the red this year. In contrast to a surplus in its 
overall welfare budget, Fresno County will have an estimated deficit in general 
relief items, excluding rest home care, of $80,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958. 

Los Angeles relief requests rose 34 percent over a year ago; Sonoma County 
reports a 25 percent increase in aid to needy children and 30 percent in general 
relief over a year ago. The Public Welfare Department of Napa County re- 
ported general relief cases were up 60 percent. 

The foregoing 9 counties had a total population of 74% million in 1957. 

A food stamp plan to meet the ups and downs of demands on relief agencies, 
while providing a much greater variety of foods than have been offered this 
year by the Department of Agriculture, is favored by all county welfare direc- 
tors contacted by our committee. 

Napa County Director of Social Welfare Kenneth P. Hotelling wrote April 4: 

“In response to your letter of April 2, 1958, asking for my opinion on the use 
of food stamps to supplement food allotments, I will state that I believe that in 
general it sounds like a good idea. 

“Insofar as the smaller counties are concerned, such as Napa, the utilization 
of surplus commodities through either the purchase or gratis receipt of same 
from the Federal Government, storing in a central warehouse and distributing 
therefrom, has its limitations. A county has to be of sufficient size to provide 
enough savings to compensate for the extra cost involved in maintaining a ware- 
housing system. 

“The food stamp plan has the advantage of being practically as applicable 
in a small community as alargeone * * *” 

Sonoma County Social Service Department Director David A. Sweeney, in a 
letter dated April 7, 1958, stated : 

“This (food stamp plan) seems to be a very worthwhile program. However, 
I have heard so many different versions of the plan I am not too sure I actually 
know how it is to operate under H.R. 11162 * * * Are the food stamps for use 
in obtaining surplus foods only, or would the stamps purchase other foods?” 

San Bernardino County Welfare Director Roscoe Lyda wrote April 7, 1958: 

“T favor the food stamp plan rather than direct commissary dole system for 
handing out food to the indigent. I am budgeting for the fiscal year 1958—59, 
on the assumption that general relief and aid to needy children costs will in- 
crease 20 to 25 percent.” 

Similar questions dealing with the variety of foods offered 17 years ago 
which we listed at the beginning of our statement, and with which all three 
men were familiay, were voiced by Director Harold B. Kehoe, of the Alameda 
County Welfare Commission; Director Ronald H. Born, San Francisco Public 
Welfare Department; and John M. Wedemeyer, Santa Clara County welfare 
director. All had had experience with the 1940 plan and felt that enactment 
of such a plan by the 85th Congress would be a most effective and welcome 
supplement to diet deficiencies under present limited budgets. 

The definition of what foods are to be available to persons entitled to food 
stamps requires, we feel, more careful consideration. The term “surplus foods” 
does not seem to give sufficient guidance to the Secretary of Agriculture in using 
funds now available to him for school lunch, institutional and needy persons 
purchase programs. 
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For example, “unobligated balance” from section 32 funds in fiscal 1957 was 
$297,948,852, making a total of $445,286,613 available for authorized food dona- 
tions. Yet only $147,337,761 was so utilized. 

A USDA release dated February 10, 1958, entitled “Report on Food Donations 
During First Half of Fiscal Year”, shows a sharp drop in donations for domestic 
programs. 

[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year | Ist half fiscal 


1957 1958 
peaniecataet aided is. a ‘ oui —| 
Schools A : ‘ $132.0 | $42. 0 
Institutions 4 ‘ : % : 26. 5 13, 2 
Needy persons ‘ eapbeie ; . 7.9 21.3 
Total domestic ~aee ta eck ts ; tk 236.4 | 76. 5 


One of the reasons given for this decrease, according to the USDA release, was 
“the fact that several commodities distributed a year ago were not available for 
donation during the last 6-month period. 

“Commodities available for distribution this year are principally cheese, nonfat 
dry milk, rice, wheat flour, and cornmeal. In the same period a year ago, com- 
modities available included all these items, and in addition such commodities as 
ground beef, turkeys, eggs, etc. Supplies of the latter commodities have been 
exhausted, and none is available for distribution this year * * *” 

May we now refer to the weekly USDA publication, Factors in Food, where 
the USDA Marketing Service publicizes foods in what it calls “plentiful supply” 
and what we farmers consider price depressing surpluses. 

Among commodities listed in this publication during the period December 20, 
1957, and March 1958, inclusive, we find: prunes, canned and frozen corn, eggs, 
pork, potatoes, canned and frozen peas, apples, broilers and fryers. 

Special appeals week by week note that “canned and frozen peas” lead the list 
of vegetables in heavy supply. We have previously noted the large carryovers 
in canned and frozen peas, sweet corn, spinach, and canned pears, all of which 
would have been greatly appreciated by eligible public agencies. 

Apples, and especially ‘“‘Western apples”, were featured in Factors in Food 
for several weeks with a January 3, 1958 statement that: “Apple production last 
season amounted to more than 116.3 million bushels, the largest crop since 1950.” 
Newtown apples were a drug on the market last fall and had to be sold for process- 
ing at $20 a ton. 

On January 31, 1958, there were 50 million pounds of turkeys in frozen storage 
in California compared with 37 million pounds on January 31, 1957. This huge 
volume of stored turkeys has been depressing grower prices far below production 
costs. 

These commodities could have been purchased because ample funds were avail- 
able to the Department of Agriculture. In reply to a telegram from our commit- 
tee March 21 to Secretary Benson requesting estimated funds for full fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, from section 32 import duties, we received the following 
reply : 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 26, 1958. 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, 
California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 
Santa Clara, Calif.: 

Reurtel March 21 to Secretary Benson estimated amount available from section 
32 funds for fiscal 1958 is $518,827,010. Amount available for fiscal 1957 was 
$445,286,613. No section 32 funds returned to Treasury end of fiscal 1957. 

Howakrp P, Davis, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


H.R. 11162, in its opening paragraph, lines 3, 4, and 5 states as its purpose “to 
promote the general welfare, raise the levels of health and of nourishment for 
persons whose incomes prevent them from enjoying adequate diets * * *” 

However, if present policies of the USDA continue, even if H.R. 11162 is en- 
acted with the provision for appropriating $1 billion a year to defray cost to the 
Federal Government of acquiring, storing, and handling such food, there is no as- 
surance that “adequate diets” will result from stamp plan distributed 


commodities. 
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In connection with the national school lunch program provision has been made 
for special food purchases known as section 6 funds, and these funds when ap- 
propriated by the Congress authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase 
supplementary foods to achieve the full nutrition standards required for type A 
lunches. 

Fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, hamburger, canned meats, turkeys, 
eggs, and peanut butter are some of the foods provided under such authorization 
and appropriations. 

We would suggest that a similar provision be written into H.R. 11162. 

A frequent criticism of the school lunch program has come from local suppliers 
because schools receive donated foods instead of purchasing their supplies from 
such sources. To make such a shift in the distribution procedure, and to provide 
a 10 cents disbursement so that type A lunches could be offered at prices low 
enough to achieve maximum student participation, would require a $250 million 
annual Federal school lunch appropriation, according to J. M. Hemphill, Cali- 
fornia school lunch supervisor. 

Even the $155 million appropriation voted by the House of Representatives in 
early April, while a welcome addition to the wholly inadequate $100 million 
proposed in the USDA budget, falls far short of needed funds. 

Use of food stamps where necessary to bridge the gap is favored by Mr. 
Hemphill. 

in preparation for your committee hearings, we contacted a number of business 
and labor organizations in addition to county welfare departments to find out 
whether a food stamp measure would meet with their support. 

These included the Canners League of California; the California State Council 
of Cannery Unions; Retail Clerks No. 428, San Jose; Butchers Local Union No. 
506, San Jose; and the Central Labor Council of Santa Clara County, AFL-CIO. 

Except for the attached resolution endorsing H.R. 11162, adopted April 4, 
1958, by the central labor council, the conversations were unofficial. However, 
all expressed approval of a food stamp plan. 

All were especially favorable to use of local businesses as distributing outlets 
for supplementary foods. It is our conviction that the use of the “normal 
channels of trade” is one of the most constructive provisions of H.R. 11162. 

Those close to retail business, however, raise the question of the additional 
work involved in handling stamps. Welfare directors also point out that when 
they issue special food orders to be filled at retail stores, a small fee is allowed 
for this extra work. It is suggested that your committee consider this matter 
in order to meet what might otherwise be a reluctance on the part of retail 
stores to support a food stamp plan. 

In closing, we would like to emphasize a point which all of us are aware of 
but which makes enactment of a food stamp plan so vital today. 

The dollar which bought 100 cents of goods and services in retail markets in 
1940 when the food stamp plan was previously in operation, now buys 49 cents 
worth. As stated in the Santa Clara County Labor Council resolution: 

“We are confronted with the unprecedented contradiction of mounting unem- 
ployment coupled with living costs which have increased in 16 of the last 18 
months to 122.5 percent of the 1947-49 average. 

“Food costs alone soared to a point 4.5 percent above 1957, a new record * * *” 

California food allotments provided by relief agencies are probably well above 
the national average. Yet they are pitifully inadequate when judged by full 
nutritional standards. 

How can a grown man function on a food allowance of $25 a month? How 
can the aged, who require special types of easily digestible proteins, maintain 
health on the $28.50 a month established as the standard in California since 
1948? 

In a series of reports titled “Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States,” published in late 1956 and 1957, USDA shows the volume of under- 
consumption of health building foods in families with incomes under $2, 

a year. 

While such families bought less than a dozen eggs a week, those earning from 
$5,000 to $6,000 were able to buy more than twice that number. Where the 
under $2,000 a year families purchased 4 pounds of fresh vegetables a week, the 
$5,000 to $6,000 group bought more than 8 pounds. While the low income 
families spent $4.33 per person per week on meat, poultry, and fish, $9.27 a week 
was spent by the higher income group. The contrast in milk and milk products 
was $1.82 a week compared to $4.24. 
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Figuring a maximum of 26 weeks on unemployment insurance, most families 
of millions of jobless workers will fall into this under-$2,000 a year classification. 
A supplementary food allotment is the only immediate method so far suggested 
to provide such families with anything approximating an adequate diet. On 
behalf of our farmer and farmer cooperative members, totaling 1,000, and on 
behalf of church and labor affiliates who support our position for a food stamp 
plan, we urge approval of H.R. 11162 with such improvements as will safeguard 
its purpose and successful operation. 

The Cuairman. Have you worked out the details of a food stamp 
program which you think would be feasible and inexpensive to 
operate? 

Mrs. McDona.p. I would like to suggest this. "We have been work- 
ing very closely in Santa Clara County where I reside and in the State 
of California with John Wedemeyer who was the director of the Santa 
Clara County Welfare Department and is now the director of the 
State welfare department of California. Mr. Wedemeyer has pre- 
pared material. He was in charge of distribution, welfare distribu- 
tion during the food stamp plan, and is very familiar with it. He will 
be in Washington the 5th, 6th, and 7th of August. He could not come 
twice. And he would very much appreciate having someone from the 
committee assigned so that they could ask him questions and he could 
present his testimony, and it could be made part of these hearings. 

He is one of the ablest administrators that we know. 

The CHamman. May I suggest that you have him prepare a state- 
ment for the record then and we will be glad to have it included in the 
record. 

Mrs. McDonaup. And he will be here the 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

The Cuatrman. When he is here you may suggest to him that he 
communicate with some members of the committee and we will arrange 
to have a conference with him. 

Mrs. McDonaxp. Yes. Could you from your experience today list, 
say, five or six questions that you would like him especially to answer 
and I will see that he gets them ? 

The Cuarrman. The first question is what will be the details of the 
program in light of the discussions which we have had on the subject ? 

As indicated this morning by Mr. Smith and by Mr. Poage in their 
discussion with Mrs. Sullivan, it appears that the stamps would have 
to be in dollars rather than in pounds and bushels. 

Mrs. McDonatp. You want to know whether he wants it now in 
terms of money or in terms of commodities ? 

The CHarrMan. That’sright. Or both. 

Mrs. McDonaxp. Or both. 

The Cuatrman. And then what functions would be performed by 
the local welfare authorities in administering the program, and just 
how the program should be worked through the normal channels of 
trade. Also, how he would police it and prevent misuse of the stamps 
and abuse of the program. 

Mrs. McDonatp. You are going awfully fast. I am not a short- 
hand writer. What functions should be administered by local welfare 
departments ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, in administration of the program. 

And how would you police that enforcement ? 

Mrs. McDonatp. Of course, it is already done when they give food 
orders, the same kind of policing. And then you said something 
about stores, I think. 
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The CuarrmMan. How would you prevent misuse of the stamps? 

Mrs. McDonatp. That is police enforcement, isn’t it ? 

The Cuarrman, Yes,I guessitis. . 

Mrs. McDonaup. And there was a third point about retailing. 

Mr. Tracur. I was going to suggest another question, whether he 
feels the handlers should make a profit or handle the commodities 
at cost ? 

Mr. Pienie. Mr. Chairman, may he answer the line I was pursuing 
and that was whether the items had to be especially packaged ? 

Mrs. McDonatp. Yes, brand identification or any commodity by 
commodity. 

In other words, commodity or brand identification. 

Mr. Prrnte. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You don’t mean to brand the commodity as a wel- 
fare commodity, do you! 

Mrs. McDonatp. Whether it should be Borden if it is butter, Del 
Monte or something else if it is peaches, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Pirnie. Yes. 

Whether there was a choice on the part of the person or whether it 
was just specially packaged and distributed as a product. 

The Cuarrman. Might I say that I agree with Mr. Smith’s ideas 
and Mr. Poage’s too—that you have to issue the stamps in dollar value 
and say this stamp is good for one dollar’s worth of butter. Then 
the recipient of the stamp can shop around and find where he can 
make the best buy. 

Mr. Prrniz. That was what I though was the approach. But you 
will remember when I questioned Mr. Fitzgerald here, he said just 
the opposite. 

The CuarrmMan. As has been pointed out by Mr. Smith, if you gave 
him just a pound of butter, one merchant may charge him 45 and the 
other may charge him 60 for it. Then when the man starts to turn 
in the stamp to collect, what is he going to collect, 45 or 60? 

But if you give it a dollar value when he turns it in it is just like 
money and he gets a dollar back for it. 

I think this discussion has already indicated that we will have to 
work a program out in more detail. 

Mrs. McDonap. Yes. With Mr. Hagen’s help we will get these 
questions. 

Mr. Hagen. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, when do you plan to conclude 
these hearings ? 

The Cuarrman. We can’t conclude them now until we hear from 
the Department and in the meantime there will probably be other wit- 
nesses who want to be heard. I want to conclude them as early as we 
can. 

Mr. Hacen. Would it be possible or will we have any means during 
the period Mr. Wedemeyer is in Washington ? 

The Cuarrman. When will he be here ? 

Mrs. McDonaxp. The 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t think we can conclude before then because 
we have two subcommittees scheduled for next week on Monday and 
executive session on Public Law 480 beginning Tuesday morning. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, on the record may I try to get some 
expression of opinion as to how far the Government is going to pay 
for processing ? 
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By that I mean this. We all recognize that wheat is in surplus, and 
yet to simply give wheat through the stores does not mean very much, 
Most of us talk in terms that we propose to give flour. All right, then 
if we are, let’s spell it out as flour. 

Let us do not say we are going to give bread. If we are going to give 
bread, are we going to es cake and if we give cake, are we going to 
put icing on it and c candles # 

I want to say there ought to be some rel: ationship between the orig- 
inal cost of the product and how much you are going to pay for serv- 
ices and profits. Should there not be a limit of, say, twice or three 
times the value of the original product ? 

Mr. Smiru. If you will refer to this page, you say Los Angeles, 
San Francisco—any price you fix over the country has got to “have 
some price relationship. Will you explain why it is that. vegetables, 
fresh vegetables and fruits cost more in Los Angeles than they do in 
the rest of the United States? 

Mrs. McDonatp. I think if I could go through my testimony it 
would be easier than just picking out little pieces of it. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s go back to your statement. 

Mrs. McDona.p. Today we bring to your attention more current 
needs calling for action by this session of the 86th Congress. Our po- 
se is buttressed by Joint Resolution No. 12 adopted by the 1959 

California State Legislature which concludes: 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, jointly, That 
the legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact a national food allotment stamp plan as a means 
toward strengthening our national health and developing more equitable dis- 
tribution of the abundance which California and the Nation’s farmers are in a 
position to provide and to make such food available in addition to, and not in 
place of any welfare assistance (financial or otherwise) granted needy 
persons * * * 

This resolution carried the support of the State department of so- 
a welfare: the California Association for Health and Welfare; the 
California Institute of Social Welfare, the organized labor movement; 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference-Region of California; the mem- 
bership of our committee, some 1,000 w orking farmers, and affiliated 

farm cooperative, civic, consumer, and labor bodies. 

It carried the endorsement of our February 13, 1959, legislative 
conference held in Sacramento where Lt. Gov. Glenn M. Anderson 
said in part 

I am particularly interested in the national food stamp plan which would give 
the widest possible distribution of the poultry, milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables 
which this State provides. 

It is distressing to me to realize that today, here in California, are more than 
600,000 persons dependent on public assistance for what you so dramatically 
characterized in your testimony last year as “The right to eat.” 

It is just as distressing that almost 400,000 heads of California families and 
single wage earners are presently (February 1959) unemployed, although we 
have greatly expanded our industrial business and business enterprises here. 

I sincerely hope that through a means, such as the national food stamp plan, 
all families forced to live on inadequate incomes, not only those on public as- 
sistance, will be able to enjoy the amount and type of food required for proper 
nutrition. 
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THE SITUATION TODAY 


Between February 13 and July 1959 a number of changes have 
occurred in California’s economy. Yet the need for a positive national 
approach to more adequate food distribution, as provided in the 
measures being considered by your committee, remains. 

Obviously I have to talk about California because that is where 
Iam from. I would like to do what Mrs. Sullivan did this morning, 
talk about every State, but that would take too long and I would have 
had to charter a plane. 

1. Although civilian employment in California for May 1959 
climbed to a May high of 5,795,000 persons according to the depart- 
ments of industrial relations and employment, there were still 234,000 
persons without jobs. And of that number, 73,000 were not eligible 
for unemployment insurance. 

2. In spite of this high level of employment, the number of Cali- 
fornians on public assistance in May 1959 was 611,849, an increase of 
10,513 over the number in May 1958. The greatest increase was in 
the category “aid to needy children.” 

I think you will find in all of your States, because of the unemploy- 
ment situation, and the automation which is going on in industry 
which keeps a continuing standby labor force, that the “aid to needy 
children” category in which the Federal Government participates is 
continually increasing, and this is due not only to the fact of unem- 
ployment but to the high cost of living which is highest for the Nation 
as a whole, not only in California. And you will also notice that 
fruits and vegetables are highest for the Nation as a whole in this 
last month. 

So it is California on top of California, you see, United States on 
— United States, and it is the same picture. 

The June 1959 cost-of-living index reached a new high at 124.5 
(1947-49- 100) for the United States. According to the release is- 
sued by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
San Francisco, “seasonably high food prices were mainly responsible 
for the increase.” 

I wish I could answer your question, Mr. Smith. I can only say that 
it comes from the spread between the producer and the consumer, 
because the producer is not getting it. And Mr. Fitzgerald to the 
contrary, where he said there is less and less waste, we are trying to 
get a new study to find out what the spread really is in California and 
why fruits and vegetables, which we produce for national and inter- 
national markets should be so much higher in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. There are many unanswered questions, as you found out this 
morning. 

For Los Angeles the index was 127.0 cf the 1947-49 average and 
for San Francisco it was 129.4, both, according to the release at a new 
high. 

I would say that, I think that it was Mr. Teague who raised the 
question, how would you allocate coupons where areas differ in living 
costs. I think this would probably be done on a regional basis just 
as the United States puts out its index on a regional basis. 

It has the western region. 
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The Cuatrman. May I suggest that you conclude your statement 
and then maybe you will have answered some of the questions in the 
statement you have prepared. 

Mrs. McDonatp. All food, including food eaten away from home, 
rose 1 percent from May 1959 for the U Tnited States to 118.9 percent of 
the 1947-49 average; for Los Angeles the increase was 0.6 percent to 
123.6, and for San Francisco 2 percent to 123. 

Food at home rose 1 percent for the United States; 0.6 percent for 
Los Angeles; and 0.8 percent for San Francisco. The greatest 
increase was for fruits and vegetables, which rose 7 percent for the 
United States; 3.7 percent for Los Angeles, and 3.4 percent for San 
Francisco. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


According to data published by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1955 entitled “Food Consumption of Households in the United 
States, Report No. 1” if the consumption patterns of families with 
incomes under $1,000 a year were increased to the consumption pattern 
of families with incomes of between $1,000 and $2,000 a year, the fol- 
lowing increases in consumpti ion of essential foods would result: 

Fresh fruits, 34 percent; fresh vegetables, 3 percent; canned and 
frozen vegetables, 20 percent; meat, poultry, and fish, 28 percent; 
milk, cream, ice cream, and cheese, 4 percent; eggs, 12 percent; and 
bakery products, 23 percent. 

At hearings conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Production, marketing and stabilization of prices June 4, 5, and 
8, 1959, which considered six measures to facilitate better distribution 
of food to low-income families, Senator John Kennedy, author of 
S. 1884, cosponsored with 14 other Senators, pointed out that dried 
skim milk powder, flour, cornmeal, rice, — an occasional supply of 
butter, cheese or powdered eggs, could hardly be considered an ade- 
quate diet. 

He and other Senators urged Congress to provide specific funds 
which in one form or another would supplement the so-called surplus 
food allotments distributed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

J en you have ¢ opies of his pamphlet, but I have extra copies 
here, “Food for Fitness,” and it is very emphatic as to what should 
be in a minimum adequate diet. 

A minimum annual adequate diet for a family of four is estimated 
by the USDA to cost an average of $943. That is before the present 
high cost of food. Such an expenditure obviously would use up the 
entire income of the 1.5 million families which the 1957 census states 
have mee shan $1,000 a year to Oh 

If the 10.9 percent of tl . population which the 1957 census 
states have less than $9 000 a year to spend on all their needs, were 
included in food distribution programs under consideration by your 
committee today, the result would be threefold: 

(1) Not only persons on public assistance, whose food allotments 
are pitifully inadequate, would benefit from the abundance which 
farmers are able to produce, but also those on part time employment, 
old-age pensions, those whose une mployment benefits are insufficient 
to assure them adequ: ate diets, who have exhausted such benefits and 
are ineligible for public assistance, and those not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance and are still not eligible for public assistance. 
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(2) Food consumption as a whole would be increased, notably for 
specialty crops vital to proper nutrition, but whose high cost make 
their purchase prohibitive to low income families. 

This redistribution of income provided by the supplemental funds 
under consideration in the measure before you, would appreciably 
assist in increasing both gross and net income of our farm population 
which suffers serious economic losses because of mounting operating 
costs, new highs for living expenses, and below cost of production 
prices from sale of farm commodities. 

(3) The health, well-being, and morale of between 5 and 7 million 
families which the Survey of Current Business in April 1959 reported 
as having incomes under $2,000 a year, would be greatly improved. 

Our committee agrees with the observations made by John C. Raber, 
president of the Indiana Farmers Union when he said : 

We do not look upon a food allotment or a stamp plan or any of the other 
bills before the subcommittee as the complete answer to overproduction and as 
a means of giving farmers an opportunity to earn a parity income * * * our 
first concern is that no person lack the food needed for adequate nutrition * * * 

In their capacity as producers of food, farmers support programs to feed needy 
people on two counts. 

1. We believe that everybody ought to have enough toeat * * * 


2. We believe that it is morally wrong to permit farm productive capacity to 


stand idle and to permit food to deteriorate, if there are hungry and inadequately 
fed people who need it and if the productive capacity and/or the food can be 
used in ways that will not bankrupt farmers * * * 

We also agree with the observations of representatives of the or- 
ganized labor movement that— 

There is no excuse for hunger or malnutrition in the United States * * * 
(remarks of Albert Whitehouse, director, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO). 

The needy should not be looked upon as human receptacles into which sur- 
plus farm products are dumped without regard for a balanced diet * * * (re- 
marks of Joseph A. Beirne, community service chairman, AFL-CIO). 

Our committee realizes that we are not today discussing Senate 
ere except insofar as Senate action on such measures will be con- 

ered in conference following House action on identical or similar 
bil IIs. 

Our purpose is to urge that some way be found to consolidate the 
most practical features of the various measures under consideration 
in both House and Senate, so that in joint conference a workable plan 
may be presented which the 86th Congress can promptly enact. 

It is inconceivable to the farmers and supporting church, civic, 
welfare, and labor organizations which, through our committee have 
supported measures to upgrade the diets of low-income families 
during the past 15 years that a workable plan cannot be devised to 
carry out the intent of Congress in the matter of food distribution. 

If the type of food dista ‘bution operated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the various programs under his jurisdiction is inade- 
quate to provide a sae ‘ed and nutritious minimum food ration then 
the Congress must somehow find some formula through which the 
additional foods are provided. 

If this requires a redefinition of the term “surplus” then that is 
long overdue. If surplus means foods which USDA designates each 
week as being in plentiful sup ply, and in many instances designates 
as selling at below cost of production to farmers such as the current 


it 
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situation for shell eggs, fryers and turkeys then such foods should 
be automatically included in USDA’s food distribution program, as 
they were when the pilot food stamp plan was in operation in 1939-48. 

If funds in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture are insufficient 
to provide for the additional distribution of food required to raise the 
nutritional level of the Nation’s low income families to the standard 
specified in USDA’s own publication such as “Food for Fitness” then 
the additional appropriations proposed under measures before you in 
the form of additional monthly allotments for food stamps, should go 
into effect. 

Where no surpluses or plentiful commodities are dislocating the 
market ways and means must be found to assure low-income families 
a nutritious, adequate, and well balanced diet. 

I would like to digress right here to say country relief agencies do 
provide funds for food allotments. They provide the sole funds in 
California for persons on general relief. They provide part of the 
matching funds with the State and the Federal Government. For the 
categorical aids, old-age assistance, aid to needy children, aid to the 
disabled and blind. 

The Cratrman. They have to do that before they are eligible to 
receive food. 

Mrs. McDonaxp. I mean they supply all the funds for general relief. 

The CHarrman. All the funds? 

Mrs. McDonarp. All the funds for general relief. 

The CuatrmaNn. You mean the Federal Government doesn’t con- 
tribute anything to relief in California ? 

Mrs. McDona.p. No, only for those categories. 

Aid to needy children, aid to the needy blind, aid to the needy 
disabled, aid to the old-age assistance. Those are the categories where 
the Federal Government participates. 

The CuatrmMan. What other categories do you include in California? 

Mrs. McDonaxp. General relief. 

General relief is not eligible for these other categories, and they are 
entirely financed by the county welfare. 

Our committee believes that the most effective means for distributing 
supplementary foods is through a food allotment stamp program 
redeemable at established retail stores. 

We hope that this method of food distribution will be incorporated 
in whatever measure the House and Senate conferees agree upon. 

We have been reinforced in our conviction that this is the soundest 
method for assuring maximum participation in a constructive national 
food distribution program by our replies received from 27 California 
county welfare directors in a survey made by our committee in 1957-58. 
Areas represented by the data received cover 70 percent of the people 
of California. 

The information was compiled in a report, “The Impact of the 
1957-58 Inflation-Recession on California’s Public Assistance 
Recipients.” Material and conclusions were collected by Dr. Bernice 
Madison, professor of social work, San Francisco State College. 1 
have copies here for all members of the committee. 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN VERSUS SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION 


In contrast to many States where the 1957-58 recession was and 
continued to be critical, and where USDA assistance in providing 
surplus foods, even though circumscribed in variety, was imperative 
to the local economy only 23 of California’s 58 counties were partic- 
ipating in this program in April 1959. 

In these 23 counties there were 40,752 persons eligible to receive 
USDA donated commodities. Of this, only 28,226 actually received 
this food. The reason for lack of participation in the U SDA surplus 
food distribution program in California is recorded in numerous re- 
plies from county welfare directors in our committee’s 1957-58 study : 

(1) the variety of foods is inadequate ; 

(2) the cost of establishing storage facilities and commissaries 
is too great ; 

(3) Distances required to pick up surplus foods are too great 
for many recipients. 

Rather than rely on this inadequate program, welfare directors from 
Riverside, San Bernardino, Napa, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa 
Clara, Sonoma, Kings, Lassen, and Stanislaus Counties enthusiasti- 
cally favored enactment of a national food allotment stamp plan. 

Many had had experience operating this program during 1939-48. 

Nye outgoing director of social welf are of the State of C “alifornia, 
Mr. George Wyman, now Deputy Commissioner of Social Security of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, spoke in 
favor of the food stamp method of distribution when he was presi- 
dent of the California Association for Health and Welfare. 

Testimony in support of Joint Resolution No. 12 was given on be- 
half of the present department of social welfare. Portions of the 
testimony of Congresswoman Leonor Sullivan of Missouri, one of the 
indefatigable champions of the use of food stamps to upgrade diets 
of low-income families expressed quite clearly objections voiced by 
many California welfare directors when stating their preference for 
this type of distribution to existing USDA surplus disposal programs. 

Mrs. Sullivan (Congressional Record August 19, 1958) : 

A warehouse depot in the center or outskirts of a large city may be a simple 
method of distribution from an engineering logistics standpoint. 

But consider the case of a needy family sending someone across a major city 
by bus, or streetcar, or by foot, to pick up a heavy, bulky package of flour, corn 
meal, dry skim milk, some cheese—intended to be enough for a family for per- 
haps a month—and dragging it home that long way when, under an intelligent 
system of distribution, these things and a whole lot more could easily be made 
available in the corner grocery in exchange for a stamp or stamps which came 
directly in the mail with, say, the public assistance check. 

The cost of the present haphazard, ineffectual program, meanwhile, is out 


of all proportion to its benefits and is burdensome to the point of no return to 
our States and cities * * * 


In many of our counties, mountain counties, the distances are tre- 
mendous, and the cost of setting up a warehouse or a commissary in a 
central place and expecting people to go there to get these heavy pack- 
ages of food that were referred to is simply impossible. Besides people 

can’t exist on this type of food. The welfare departments have to 
issue orders for the additional food, and it makes a double expenditure. 

As far as surplus food distribution in California goes, there are only 
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three central points in California. One is in Oakland, Sacramento, 
and Los Angeles, and the welfare departments have to pay the trans- 
portation, those three central points. 

California is a long State, some 700 miles. The welfare departments 
have to pay the transportation of this food from the central warehouses 
to their particular localities, and maintain their own warehouses, the 
expense of their own warehouse in addition to having to supplement 
this dried skim milk powder and flour, which we all know people 
don’t use today, and rice and cornmeal, buy enough to keep these 
people living. 

The CuairMan. I want to interrupt to bring up one point, although 
T think you have already cleared it up. That is, that the Federal 
Government delivers certain surplus foods to certain central locations 
in the State, but the Federal Government does not pay the transporta- 
tion from those central warehouses to the counties. 

Mrs. McDonatp. That’s right. 

The CuatrMan. And that is the duty and responsibility of the local 
governments, cities, and municipalities and towns? 

Mrs. McDonatp. That’s right, and that is why in California, at 
least in this report, you will see why the country welfare departments 
felt that the expense was too great for the type of food that was 
offered. 

While the emphasis in most of the measures before you is on per- 
sons on public assistance, we wish to urge that it be extended to em- 
ployable persons as well. 

Our experience with California county welfare departments in ex- 
tending general relief, especially food grants, is that by action of many 
boards of supervisors, employables, unless emergency distress can be 
proven, are often denied food orders. 

One such case called to our attention by local No. 11, ILWU Ware- 
house Union in San Jose was that of a member who tried to support 
himself, a wife and five children on unemployment compensation of 
$28 per week. 

Our membership— 

George Lucero, president of the local, wrote the California assembly 
rules committee— 

composed mainly of dried fruit workers is especially hit this year not only be- 
cause we work in a semiseasonal industry but because of a shortage in the fruit 
crop in 1958 * * * even a food stamp plan will obviously not solve the problems 
of these workers but every bit belps. 

Some States provide dependency benefits to supplement unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage. Most do not. It is as important to the 
families of the une mployed whose economic position has not yet de- 
teriorated to the public assistance status, to be properly nourished, 
as for those on public assistance. And there remain large sections of 
wage earners ineligible for unemployment insurance. 


AN ELASTIC PROGRAM 


Enactment of a national food distribution program operating 
through food coupons which may be redeemed at existing commercial 
retail stores, is sensible and ada ptable to ‘hanging economic 
conditions. 
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No person lacking sufficient income for proper nutrition need be 
neglected in times of flush employment. Retail distribution channels 
are everywhere available to carry out the program. 

We have never envisaged a selection of a particular grocery for the 
working out of this plan. It was never so envisaged in the 1939-43 
program. Anyone who got the stamps from a welfare department 
could redeem them at any store that was willing to redeem them, and 
then the banks made good the outlay. 

Likewise no new channels of distribution are required where eco- 
nomic conditions deteriorate. In locations, areas, or States where 
recession hits, local business will be stimulated by such food distribu- 
tion along with the benefits to the food recipients and the farmers 
who produce the additional food provided. 

There remains only the question of stipulating what foods shall be 
provided in the proposed supplemental program, the source and 
amount of existing and supplemental funds, and which agencies at 
the local, State, and Federal level shall determine who is eligible to 
receive supplementary food coupons, and the share of the cost to be 
allocated. 

It is inconceivable in an age which is equipping itself to send rockets 
to the moon, that the mechanics for perfecting a common-sense food- 
distribution program to make use of our farm abundance cannot be 
developed from the various excellent measures proposed by Members 
of the House and Senate and now before you for consideration. 

Our committee is confident that you will arrive at a constructive 
solution to the paradox of hunger in a land of plenty, through en- 
acting an adequate food-distribution program. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Consumer Price Index (1947-49=100) : United States, Los Angeles, San 
" Freneiece 


[Data from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, San Francisco, Calif.] 


Index 
1959 group 


United States; Los Angeles |San Francisco 


All items | 
1959—January 123.8 | 126. 2 | (1) 
February 123.7 126.3 | 128. 1 
March 123.7 126. 2 | 129. 0 
April... 123.9 126. 6 (1) 
May F ss . | 124.0 128.8 | 3) 
Food | | 
1959— January - b we 119.0 124. 1 123.0 
February. 118. 2 123. 8 | 122.7 
March =" “ a 117.7 123. 4 | 122.8 
April 117.6 123.1 | 122.2 
May ix : 117.7 122.9 | 122.3 
Food at home (itemized | 
1959—March | | 
All 115.5 119.2 120.9 
Cereals and bakery products 134. 1 146. 0 147.3 
Meats, poultry, fish 7 111.3 110.8 | 115.8 
Dairy products 113.8 110.8 116.9 
Fruits and vegetables ; 120.7 133.4 | 131.6 
Other (at home) 107.3 109. 3 108. 4 
Gas and electricity 
1959—January _ - : is j ; 118. 2 130. 7 () 
February 118.5 130.7 145. 2 
March 118.5 130. 7 145. 2 
Apri! 118.2 130.7 | (@) 
May . : 118.7 131.1 (‘) 


1 San Francisco figures not given. In these instanees Portland or Seattle is used along with Los Angeles. 
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Estimated unemployment in California, January through May 1959 


[State of California, Department of Employment, Sacramento] 





January February | March April May 


EE ary co es 359, 000 384, 000 348, 000 279, 000 | 234, 000 
i } | 


Number of persons on public assistance, State of California 


[From monthly reports, director of State department of social welfare] 


| January | February | March | April May 


| 
Riedl clea ca i a ag a endl “ nial ————-|—___ 
a! ey oe 622, 455 | 628, 418 632, 769 621, 442 611, 349 
in The ae iabe ae. 586, 071 596, 977 614, 413 | 628, 104 600, 836 





Compiled by California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 740 Hilmar St., Santa Clara, Calif, 


Mrs. McDonaup. Thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much, Mrs. McDonald, for 
your statement. We are very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Tracur. Just one question, Mrs. Me ‘Donald. 

Even though I don’t agree with what I expect your answer will be, 
do I gather from your statement that you feel it is the primary respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to supply a balanced diet for all 
of the needy persons in thise ountry 4 

Mrs. McDonatp. A minimum? No; a supplement of what is 
otherwise inadequate and where no other means exist. 

Mr. Tracur.: But it is primarily the responsibility of Uncle Sam 
rather than the State of California or the county of Santa C lara or 
the city of San Jose or the local welfare agencies’? 

Mrs. McDonaup. No; I said that it should be the ii of Congress 
to decide on the allocation of costs. The important thing is to see 
that that minimum which has already been set by the Department is 
arrived at in some way. 

Mr. Tracur. But you mentioned the fact I gathered with sympathy 
that the State of California or the counties were unwilling to go at 
their expense to Oakland, Sacramento, and Los Angeles to get this 
free food which Uncle Sam delivers all the way to California, and 
yet our local agencies are not willing to take it ‘the rest of the way, 
and I gather that you were saying well, that is all right, it is a proper 
thing for them to object to doing, that really the Federal Government 
should carry on further and put it into the mouths of the people that 
need it. 

Mrs. McDonaup. No; I think you misunderstood me, Mr. Teague. 
Our study, and I think you have already received it as we sent them 
to all the California delegations, shows ver y definitely that the county 
welfare departments did not feel that the type of food that was 
offered and the way it was offered justified their expense, because they 
had to put food coupons out anyway to give their clients a minimum 
diet. 

Mr. Tracue. Just let me ask you this then: You were here this 
morning I think and heard Mrs. Sullivan respond to my questions by 
saying that she didn’t contemplate this plan would go be yond a dis- 
tribution of surplus food products. That she wasn’t contemplating 
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under her bill that we try to provide a balanced diet under this legis- 
lation under consideration. 

Mrs. McDonaxp. Yes. 

Mr. Teacur. You would not agree with her then ? 

Mrs. McDonatp. No. I would say I suggest that we must redefine 
“surplus,” because the Secretary of Agriculture has an entirely dif- 
ferent definition of surplus from what. I have. If we define surplus 
as foods which intermittently flood the market as we are familiar with 
in agriculture all the time, and even these out, as I gave the example 
of canned peaches—we knew 3 months ago that we were going to have 
a peach crop in California that was going to inundate the market. 

We knew we had a carryover. We knew what that carryover was. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture, knowing that and publishing that 
had said—I mean under this definition that we are discussing—‘ We 
will move this peach carryover and so underpin the market and give 
people the advantage of this type of fruit which they lack in their 
diets,” he would design: ate that as surplus. 

Mr. Suorr. Mrs. Me Donald, doesn’t the food industry, even when 
there is surplus on a commodity such as peaches, contribute to a greater 
consumption by lowering the price somewhat ? 

I noticed I believe in your testimony you indicated that the price 
of peaches over the past few months is up at the retail level. 

Mrs. McDonatp. No; I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Snort. Well, they are up nationally or something, up from a 
year ago. 

Mrs. McDonaxp. That is fresh fruits and vegetables, all fresh fruits 
and vegetables. I could break it down. 

Sut you wouldn’t have peaches because peaches haven’t come into 
the market yet. 

Mr. Srorr. You say the price that you received for them was 
below the cost of production ? 

Mrs. McDonaup. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. Which should certainly be reflected in a lower cost to the 
processor, so he should be able to furnish them to the retailer. Isn’t 
there ever a reaction up and down as your price goes up and down in 
the retail price that will affect consumption over the country ? 

Mrs. McDonatp. There are today what we call loss leaders, which 
are used by retail stores, the large chains, and if you have been in the 
hearings before the Small Business Committee of the House you would 
have gotten that testimony 2 weeks ago. 

Certain foods are advertised as loss leaders to bring people into the 
store to move those particular foods. But other foods compensate, 
so that the margin of the noone is kept at a profitable level. 

This happens after the fact. It doesn’t happen in time to help the 
peach grower. It happens after the crop has gone to pieces. We are 
suggesting that it should always happen before. 

Mr. Suorr. Why couldn’t the effect of that conceivably be before? 

Mrs. McDonarp. It could be. 

Mr. Suortr. You have this carryover. You are never out of canned 
peaches. If they see a surplus developing— 

Mrs. McDonarp. The food stamp plan was designed to do that. 

Mr. Storr. I don’t see how the food stamp plan would react in that 
way. 


45044— 59--—-7 
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Mrs. McDonatp. Because it would declare these foods in surplus 
and under the way it operated in 1939-43, the grocers were urged to 
reduce those prices, as you talked to Mr. Fitzgerald before, would it 
be possible to work out, in cooperation with the distributing agencies, 
some arrangements where they would take a lesser markup on those 
things? 

That was exactly what was done during the stamp period. They 
were urged to advertise these particular things that were designated in 
surplus, and not only the underprivileged but other people came in 
and bought them at that price. 

Mr. Prenie. I just wondered if that meant that you felt there should 
be some control of price then. 

Mrs. McDona.p. No, it wasn’t a price control situation at all. 

Mr. Pirnte. It was just an urging you said. It didn’t go beyond 
that. 

Mrs. McDonatp. It didn’t go beyond that. And then someone 
else said that butter might be priced at 50 cents in one store and 75 in 
another, but this you will find in any community. 

Some localities have prices which are low and some are high. Low 
income people pay low prices sometimes, but minority groups, even 
though low income, often find that their prices are higher. 

The Cruatrrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. McDonald. We will 
call the next witness now, Mr. George McLain. 

(No response. ) 

The CHarrMan. IT ask unanimous consent to insert in the record 
a statement by the Honorable Carl E. Perkins of Kentucky. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in this period of economic improve- 
ment, there appears to be a tendency to overlook one vital weakness. This is 
the fact that unemployment remains near the 4 million mark. In fact, during 
the first quarter of this calendar year, the number of unemployed workers re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance of all types averaged more than 3 million per 
week with more than another million unemployed who were ineligible for unem- 
ployment insurance, either because of the exhaustion of their benefit rights, 
or because they had been in noncovered employment. During the life of the 
extended unemployed insurance program, which was not fully effective in 
more than half the States, almost 400,000 who had exhausted their benefit rights 
received extended unemployment insurance payments each week. With the 
expiration of this extended insurance program, effective July 1, 1959, and the 
seasonal economic improvement, the number of unemployed workers receiving un- 
employment insurance payments dropped to approximately 1% million per week. 
This leaves some 2 million unemployed workers who are ineligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance payments of any type. In addition to this group of unemployed 
workers, we have a large group of unemployable and disabled workers who are re- 
ceiving aid from the State and local welfare programs, and approximately 200,- 
000 disabled workers are receiving disability payments from the Social Security 
Administration. 

This is a paradox that in this land of plenty with an accumulated agricultural 
surplus, we find the Agriculture Department paying storage charges approxi- 
mating $2 million per day while 2 million unemployed workers have no source of 
income with which to purchase food. The establishment of the food stamp plan 
to distribute a portion of the surplus agricultural commodities will substantially 
reduce the annual storage service and provide a sound system for the distribution 
of such commodities to those who need them, or in fact require them, without dis- 
turbing the commercial market for such commodities. We have repeatedly given 
surplus commodities to needy groups in foreign countries, while at the same time 
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making only a limited distribution of these surplus commodities through our 
domestic programs. It is true that certain distressed areas are receiving these 
commodities and the school lunch program has been able to obtain a small supply 
of surplus foods for needy students. 

The food stamp plan would not disturb or interfere with either of these pro- 
grams but would supplement them along with the welfare programs operated 
through State and local agencies. The plan outlined in my bill H.R. 2792 would 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute these surpluses as needed within 
the limit of $1 billion annually. This plan would not require the establishment 
of a national relief agency as these food stamps would go only to those persons 
eligible for assistance from either the State and local welfare agencies or other 
social security programs. I urge this committee to approve a food stamp plan for 
distribution of the surplus foods now held tn storage by the Agricultural 
Department. 


The CuairMAN. We are very glad to havé you with us, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, and when your friend comes from California he will get in 


touch with us. We will adjourn this meeting until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


(Without objection by the chairman the following statements and 
letters submitted to the committee are inserted in the. record. ) 


STATEMENT OF KE. M. Norton, SECRETARY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the National Milk Producers 
Federation was organized in 1916. It is the largest single agricultural com- 
modity organization in the United States. It is made up of some 800 dairy 
farmer-owned and controlled cooperatives. The producers owning these co- 
operatives comprise the larger bulk of commercial dairy farmers in the United 
States. 

Member organizations of the Federation market the milk produced by their 
producer inembers. These member organizations operate hundreds of facilities 
ranging from country receiving stations and creameries to highly modernized 
establishments merchandising fluid milk and manufactured dairy products. 

The policies of the Federation on national issues of concern to dairy farmers 
are established annually by the voting delegates to its annual convention. These 
are the policies of the producer segment of the dairy industry. They represent 
the thinking of that group in the United States most knowledgeable about the 
dairy industry and, therefore most understanding of the problems which face it. 

The Federation membership has long supported the efforts of Congress to 
expand the consumption of milk and dairy products. This support is a matter of 
policy in the Federation and a matter of record before this and other committees 
of the Congress. The membership of the Federation is very much aware of the 
effect Government-owned dairy stocks have on prices for milk and dairy products 
in the marketplace. It knows that so long as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has an inventory of dairy products, no matter how small, this inventory will make 
the price support level both a floor and a ceiling on the price received by dairy 
farmers for the milk they produce. 

Total milk production for the 1958 calendar year was 125.2 billion pounds. 
Total marketings of milk and butterfat accounted for 112.7 billion pounds. 
Another 7.3 billion pounds was consumed on the farm and 5.2 billion pounds were 
used in the production of farm-made butter, fed to calves and other miscellaneous 
uses. 

Total domestic consumption of milk and dairy products accounted for 695 
pounds of milk per person. Of this total 658 pounds were represented by com- 
mercial disappearance, and 37 pounds were represented by Government spon- 
sored programs such as special milk program for children; the national school 
lunch program; the milk and dairy products program for the Armed Forces, 
the Veterans Administration facilities and other Federal and State establish- 
ments ; as well as direct distribution programs for the needy. 

The 37 pounds per persons accounted for by Government-sponsored programs 
made a market for 6.4 billion pounds of milk, or 5.1 percent of total production. 
Of this total 3.7 billion pounds of milk were represented by dairy products taken 
from CCC stocks, and 2.7 billion pounds were represented by whole milk procure- 
ment through normal trade channels for such programs as the special milk 
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program for children. In addition to the domestic use of CCC stocks, considerable 
quantities were disposed of abroad through such authorities as Public Law 480, 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, on a butterfat basis, purchased the equiva. 
lent of 4.5 billion pounds of milk (or 3.6 percent of production) for price support 
purposes. However, when the 2.7 billion pounds of fluid milk used are added 
to this total, the Government provided a market for 7.2 billion pounds, or 5,8 
percent of production. 

In general, the types of programs proposed in the bills now before the com- 
mittee would, under effective administration, accelerate the disposition of dairy 
products out of CCC stocks and decelerate the acquisition of additional stocks 
by CCC. This is of great importance. One need only refer to program opera- 
tions under existing authority administered by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to recognize the substantial tools they are in the business of managing 
surpluses. In our case, such programs as the national school lunch program, 
the special milk program for children, and distribution programs under see- 
tion 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, have accounted for the 
movement of tremendous volumes of butter, cheese, and nonfat dried milk 
powder and fluid milk. It is clear from the record that the uses to which 
these foods have been put are constructive and have contributed to improvement 
in the nutritional level of nutritionally vulnerable groups—children and needy 
persons. 

The current levels of CCC inventories of butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk 
are very low. As of July 29, 1959, the inventory of butter was 51.7 million pounds, 
of cheese 30.1 million pounds and of nonfat dry milk 49.6 million pounds. At the 
present time, only nonfat dry milk is being made available to State agencies for 
distribution to needy persons. 

The policy of the Federation’s membership on proposals to establish a food 
allotment program is set forth in the following resolution adopted at the 1958 
annual meeting of the Federation by the voting delegates: 

“The Federation has long supported the principles of food allotment plan, 
whereby low-income families will have an opportunity to build up their diets and 
their health, and whereby consumption of health-giving foods will be increased, 
The application of these principles to a family milk program would diminish the 
accumulation of dairy products by the Government. We urge the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to give consideration to the early development of a pilot 
program to determine the effectiveness of a food allotment plan or a family 
milk program.” 

Much has been written and spoken over the past several years on the merits of 
a food allotment or food stamp plan. It is our belief that some type of food 
allotment plan could work and would go far toward bringing the benefits of 
better nutrition to low-income families. The Department of Agriculture has had 
valuable experience in the operation of a food stamp plan gathered from the 46 
months, between 1939 and 1943 when it was in operation. The administrative 
techniques which may be necessary in developing and operating a food stamp ora 
food allotment program under present day conditions of processing and distribu- 
tion could be anticipated on the basis of this experience. However, in order to 
apply all the knowledge available to today’s situation, it is our suggestion that a 
pilot program be put into operation to form the basis on which the effectiveness of 
food allotment programs can be judged and measured. This purpose could also be 
served by instituting a family milk program as a means of determining admin- 
istrative procedures and so forth. 

If the 6 million persons eligible to participate in the current direct distribution, 
were to also participate in a family milk program on the basis of consuming 
2 quarts of milk per week under the program, and if the program were set up on 
a cooperative basis wherein the Federal assistance was set at a 10-cent per quart 
level with the remaining milk cost to be borne by the individual! participant, the 
program cost would approximate $63 million. The amount of milk consumed 
would approximate 1.3 billion pounds annually. In addition to providing a 
proving ground for food allotment type programs, the family milk program would 
at the same time make major contributions toward removing the Government 
as a direct purchaser of dairy products for price support purposes. The dairy 
industry would then be in a position where Government-owned stocks would no 
longer be a threat to the farm price. 

The policy of the Federation on proposals to facilitate the distribution of 
surplus food products to needy families and to schools is set forth in the following 
resolution adopted at the 1958 annual meeting of the Federation by the voting 
delegates : 
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“We endorse the use of all domestic and foreign outlets for surplus commod- 
ities and urge that funds provided for such purposes be used to the fullest extent 
possible in disposing of surplus dairy stocks, thereby minimizing their price 
depressing effect.”’ 

From our standpoint as the national association representing dairy farmers, 
we recognize that elffective utilization of Government-owned dairy products 
through channels contemplated in these proposals will not only contribute to the 
economic well-being of dairy farmers, but will make possible the constructive use 
of our abundant production. We do not profess to be knowledgeable in the field 
of welfare administration. But we do have concern that our abundant food and 
fiber production be made available to those in economic need. 

We believe that to the extent food is available from Government sources, the 
U.S. Department of Agricuiture has a prime responsibility in seeing to it that 
this food is made available to those segments of our population most likely to 
have dietary deficiencies. 

We respectfully suggest that any provision in these proposals that would 
hamper the sales of CCC stocks be deleted. 

We believe that dairy farmers can look to the market to determine their 
prices, with less dependence on price support levels, by the simple expedient of 
removing dairy stocks from CCC inventory or from the market whenever a con- 
structive outlet becomes available—such as contemplated by the bills before 
the committee. 

We wish to express to the members of this committee our appreciation for 
their demonstrated interest in the problems facing dairy producers, and the 
efforts being made to assist in solutions to those problems. 


Foop STAMP PLAN LEGISLATION 


Statement of Jerry Voorhis, Executive Director of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., to the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives 


It is time we stopped trying to prevent abundant production by American 
farmers and began instead to develop constructive uses for the output of our 
agriculture. We have no other choice anyway because every effort to curtail 
production has so far failed—notably the most recent ill-starred soil bank 
program. 

We must recognize that if our agriculture is to produce enough our farmers 
must always strive to produce more than enough. ‘They do this, of course; and 
are then penalized economically for doing exactly what the broad, longrun 
national interest demands. 

Furthermore, American agriculture is so organized, with some 5 million 
independent producing units, that is necessarily tends always to produce a 
surplus. 

There is hardly another nation on earth that would fail to regard an agricul- 
tural surplus as a God-given blessing. We have to learn to do that too.. And 
to decide what long-range plans and programs should be adopted, tested, 
expanded, and perfected for making the most constructive possible use of that 
abundance of food. 

The legislation now under consideration by this committee is the heart and 
core of such plans and programs, It seeks to assure more nearly adequate and 
healthful diets for the people of our own country. It seeks to do this by supple- 
menting the food-purchase budgets of those families whose incomes are not 
at present sufficient to enable them to afford the foods they need. 

This is logical. It has been tried in practice and found workable. It is a 
morally right thing to do. 

Significant is the fact that many bills have been introduced in both the House 
and the Senate on this subject. It appears to us that on the whole the best 
of those bills is the one introduced by Representative Sullivan. Here is a 
measure calculated vastly to improve our national health, to attack the so-called 
problem of food surpluses in the most fundamental and constructive of ways, and 
to give us the most convincing of arguments in defense of our free institutions. 
When we can say that no American family lacks the food it needs, as long as 
such food is available, we shall have dealt a body blow to Communist propa- 
ganda all over the world. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Sacramento, July 30, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Joint Resolution No. 12, adopted by the 1959 California State Legis. 
lature, expressed the interest of the people of California in the enactment of 
improvements in the system of distribution of surplus foods which would make 
them more generally available to needy and borderline families in a way that 
would be consistent with the needs of the agricultural and commercial economy, 
This department supported this resolution when it was being considered by the 
legislature. 

I take this opportunity to express in some detail the basis for our interest and 
support, and to urge the consideration of the committee for improvement of the 
program through the adoption of a stamp plan or other similar device as proposed 
in some of the various measures pending before you. 

In 1957 I had the opportunity as welfare director in Santa Clara County to 
initiate a program under the present laws for the distribution of surplus com- 
modities. In the last 6 months that program distributed commodities to more 
persons and more assistance recipients than any other county in the State. In 
fact, of the total average numbers of persons receiving surplus commodities in 
California during the last 6 months 13,028 were in Santa Clara County. Of the 
14,285 public assistance recipients receiving commodities, 11,350 were accounted 
for by Santa Clara County. We believed, in Santa Clara County, that the pro- 
gram was useful not only in serving marginal families but that we had an obliga- 
tion to use it to supplement the standard on which aid was provided to recipient 
groups, nevertheless the program was possible only by maintaining a separate 
commissary and distribution points for outlying areas. This process we felt to 
be both expensive and least desirable from the standpoint of persons served. 

During the last 6 months, an average of 22 of California’s 58 counties partici- 
pated in the surplus commodities program. This did not include the largest 
counties, which together account for some 50 percent or better of California’s 
easeload. As indicated below, only a little more than 14,000 public assistance 
recipients were among the 41,579 who were given nid. This would indicate that 
to a substantial extent such distribution as is occurring is in lieu of, rather than 
supplemental to, other resources. 

The need for supplementation of food is related to the ability to purchase. It 
is difficult to assess the numerical extent of this need; nevertheless, some im- 
portant points are indicated. 

In 1949, about 21 percent of all families in California had incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year. Almost two-thirds of unrelated individuals had incomes of ‘less 
than $2,000 a year. Since 1949, incomes have increased, but by 1954-55 the Cal- 
ifornia health survey still reported 12.2 percent of families with incomes under 

2,000 a year. It takes but a little arithmetic to show that in the middle fifties 
at least 1,500,000 persons, and probably more, were in this low income group. 
Further, in June 1955, about 550,000 persons were receiving public assistance. 

Since 1955, there have been further increases in income and further increases 
in the cost of living. It would be conservative to state, however, that even in 
prosperous times such as exist today, the number of low income families is large 
in absolute figures, and that the number of persons in low income families not 
receiving any form of public assistance is at least as great ,and probably greater. 
than the number of those who do. 

In recent months, a great deal of concern has been expressed over the unfavor- 
able conditions of the farm labor group which accounts substantially for the low 
income families mentioned above. This need for improvement in the conditions 
of these people and the difficulties inherent in doing so without disproportionately 
increasing the burdens in the agricultural economy have been the subject of 
concern both within and outside the administration. Alternate sources of in- 
come, or income substitutes such as unemployment compensation are either not 
available to the farm labor group and the workers in the closely related food- 
packing industry, or are frequently so small in benefits that it is impossible to 
maintain a family adequately during periods of unemployment. These families 
would be aided materially by a system of food supplementation which could be 
available to them not only during periods of unemployment but during the periods 
in which they are earning. 
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Nevertheless, surplus commodities have not been used in California either for 
recipients of public assistance or for other low income persons. During the 
§-month period ending in June 1959, a monthly average of 41,600 persons in 
families received surplus commodities, of which 14,400 persons were recipients 
of public assistance. School lunch and assistance to institutions are not included. 
During this period, the average monthly number of recipients of public assistance 
was about 620,000. 

Various reasons have been advanced for this disparity between the actual 
number of recipients of surplus commodities and the number of persons in 
families who might be eligible whether receiving public assistance or not. 

The difficulties and expense of storage and distribution, the limited variety, 
and the uncertainty of supply are the discouraging elements which have been 
mentioned in past years and which still apply. 

Building and maintaining a statewide system for the distribution of actual 
commodities to families would be expensive, not only in respect to the ordering, 
storage, packaging, and distribution of the commodities themselves, but also 
pecause of the paperwork which must go along with it in respect to recipients. 
Thus, recipients must be certified, provided with identification for the time during 
which they are eligible, controls must be established to prevent duplication of 
issuance, receipts must be obtained and accounted for in relation to regulations, 
reports must be prepared. These jobs can be done, but only an operation well 
and steadily supplied and utilized in volume and variety would justify the cost 
of maintaining facilities and of the paperwork overhead. 

Further, in our typical manner of living, food buying is a matter of relatively 
small purchases once a week or oftener at convenient locations. The necessity 
for the recipient to travel to one large outlet for a restricted variety, and to make 
his way home with fairly large quantities discourages utilization. 

As an example of the force of the above points, during the 6 months ending 
in June 1959, only butter, dry milk, cornmeal, flour, and rice were distributed to 
needy families. These items are neither the main elements of cost to the re- 
cipient nor the main elements of his diet. Instead of buying flour, for example, 
the housewife buys bread and various prepared flour mixes. 

I understand that in the schooi lunch program, this problem has to some ex- 
tent been met by authorization to purchase items not in surplus. This provides 
an acceptable variety. A local welfare commissary operation for assistance to 
needy persons would reach a similar result, since the commissary could purchase 
from its own funds the products, which with the surplus products, would offer a 
more attractive and tenable situation. 

It would be almost certain, however, that such a commissary operation would 
in fact nullify the surplus removal purpose of the program. The offering of a 
balanced list of foods and buying from local funds those items which the sur- 
pluses did not contribute would not meet the added consumer requirement of 
surplus removal. 

Further, the commissary system directly conflicts with the cash payment prac- 
tice which represents a soundiy and widely held principle of public assistance 
policy. 

It is possible to express some principles which should govern the way of dispos- 
ing of surplus foods to needy persons. 

1. Any such program should be geared to agricultural need in determining 
extent and scope rather than welfare need. 

2. Any surpluses coming within the scope of such a program should be put to 
use as directly as possible and not merely accumulated. 

3. There should be as little diversion as possible from the normal channels of 
trade. The accumulation of surpluses in Government hands tends to be waste- 
ful and costly by the mere fact of accumulation itself. In this respect, the food 
stamp program or some variation of it could be most helpful. 

4. The system for the distribution of these benefits should be so constructed 
that such benefits are added to the provisions for the maintenance of the re- 
cipients, whether such provisions are made by income maintenance agencies or 
by the recipients themselves. 

There is nothing new in these principles; they have been long established. My 
purpose in reiterating them is to affirm they still form the framework within 
which a constructive and useful program must operate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. M. WEDEMEYER, 
Director. 
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THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
COMMISSION ON ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE, 
Boston, April 22, 1959, 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Thank you for your letter of April 17th in answer 
to mine regarding H.R. 652, a bill amending the Agricultural Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 202) to provide donations of surplus food commodities to State and local 
penal institutions. 

We understand that it has been a practice in some places to pay correction 
officers a stipend for feeding prison inmates, and that this was the reason for 
excluding the departments of correction from receiving the benefits of the sur- 
plus food commodities. In this State, all inmates in the Department of Cor- 
rection are fed entirely from an appropriation of State funds. They have the 
same status, so far as cost to the State is concerned, as inmates in any of our 
other departments now receiving such surplus foods. 

With the very high cost of food items at this time, it would be of great assist- 
ance to our correctional institutions in their efforts to keep their prisoners prop- 
erly fed and at the same time keep within their food budgets, to have the benefit 
of surplus foods to supplement their purchases. There seems to be no reason 
for not allowing them to participate in the program along with other depart- 
ments now eligible, and this would help alleviate the tax problem in this 
Commonwealth. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD SOLOMON, 
Commissioner and Purchasing Agent. 


NorRTH CAROLINA STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Raleigh, August 5, 1959. 
Hon. Harowp D. Coo.Ley, 
US. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CooLtey: I greatly appreciate your writing us about current pro- 
posals with regard to the distribution of surplus foods. This is a matter that 
comes up periodically with regard to individual counties. 

During the biennial period ending June 30, 1958, surplus foods were distributed 
in five counties, each of which had some type of natural disaster. At least as 
many counties carefully reviewed the current policies for surplus foods and 
decided not to request them. 

In reviewing the statement by Mrs. Sullivan, one actually finds the chief 
reasons this program has not had greater use. In the first place, to distribute 
the food apparently costs more for the county, which must bear the expense in 
our State, than it is worth in meeting the needs of the people. There are the 
costs for transportation from central depositories to the county. The food in 
some instances must be repackaged into smaller amounts. There must be per- 
sonnel available to distribute the food. The time devoted to investigating and 
certifying persons without provision for additional staff makes an unjustifiable 
drain upon the welfare department. And then the food itself has been so limited 
in terms of items that people had to have money grants to obtain anything near 
an adequate diet. 

Leaders in public welfare across the country have long thought that the only 
truly workable plan for use of surplus foods for needy people in our own country 
would be through a food stamp program. There have of course been a number 
of bills introduced and one of the better ones was that of Senator Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, which you might like to review again in comparison with Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s bill, H.R. 1359. 

In terms of administration of a food stamp plan we certainly believe that the 
stamps should be redeemable for specified types of food in the ordinary com- 
mercial channels. We do not think that there can be food stamps for different 
kinds of surpluses but rather there would have to be one overall stamp system 
with the foods which could be purchased posted and changed as necessary. 

Under section 2(5), I would suggest that instead of having the Secretary of 
Agriculture consult with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Secretary of Labor in establishing standards for eligibility for surplus 
food that the bill should simply provide that the standards for eligibility would 
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be established by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. This is his 
area of responsibility and to involve the other two departments would simply 
be administratively cumbersome and probably quite difficult for the States. 

With respect to section 4, this matter has to be tied down very, very carefully. 
There will undoubtedly be pressures in many of the poorer States where food 
is needed most to cut the public assistance payments unless the act specifically 
prohibits any reduction in the money payment as a result of the availability 
of surplus food. The fact that the foods will change from month to month in 
both quantity and type could mean a disastrous effect upon individuals, especially 
children, unless we are exceedingly careful. 

I am somewhat concerned that throughout the bill there is reference to the 
welfare department or equivalent agency. Actually there is no equivalent agency 
and it will be much better from the point of view of administration if the bill 
relates directly to the welfare department as the responsible agency for the 
administration of the food stamps, based upon eligibility requirements as 
determined in the individual States within the ‘standards established by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I note section 7 and am of the opinion that if the distribution applies too 
broadly there will not be enough food to make the program worthwhile in terms 
of any individuals or families and the problem of certification of eligibility will 
be tremendously complicated. 

I am also a little concerned about section 6 as I believe a better definition 
of a needy person could be arrived at. Actually persons who need assistance 
but do not receive it are not ineligible because of State or local laws but because 
of lack of State or local appropriations. Perhaps that section could have an 
addition after the word “law” which would read something like the following: 
“or, because of inadequate State or local appropriations for financial assistance.” 

I hope that I have been clear as to major reasons why we have not considered 
the present plan workable but rather too expensive on several counts and why 
H.R. 1359 really needs careful restudy and redrafting in order to be the best 
possible bill. I am sure that there would be widespread support from public 
welfare people across the country for a very simple carefully drawn bill setting 
up a food stamp plan which would be supplementary to the receipt of public 
assistance or other types of welfare aid, for persons certified as eligible by the 
State or local departments of public welfare. If you would like further com- 
ments at any time, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
ELLEN WINSTON, 
Commissioner. 


(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, July 31, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley, chairman, presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

Our first witness will be Mr. Howard P. Davis of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Before we commence with Mr. Davis, however, I have received two 
telegrams pertaining to this legislation which I would like to offer for 
the record. 

The first is a telegram from Phillip Burton of the California Legis- 
lature supporting the bill; the second is from the Catholic Rural Life 
of California, signed by Rev. Donald McDonell, director, suggesting 
favorable action on the food stamp plan. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

San Jose, Cauir., July 29, 1959. 
Hon. HARoLp COooLey, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, New House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear Sir: Suggest favorable action on food stamp plan as effective use of 
surplus foods and aid to needy people. 


CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Rev. DoNALD McDOoNELL, Director. 
Les GRUBE, Secretary. 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 29, 1959. 
REPRESENTATIVE Haro_p D. CooLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The California Legislature recently adopted a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to enact a national food allotment stamp plan and as chairman of the social 
welfare committee, I strongly urge the passage of said bill. 

PHILLIP Burton, Assemblyman 20th District. 


The CHarrman. Now, will you come forward, please, Mr. Davis, 
and your associates ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD P. DAVIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD DIs- 
TRIBUTION DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY SAMUEL 
VANNEMAN, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH; ISABELLE KELLEY, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR; 
AND NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The Cramman. Mr. Davis, I understand you do not have a pre- 
pared statement. Is that right? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

The CrairmMan. I wish to apologize for giving you such short notice 
to appear concerning this bill. I assume you are an expert on the 
subject we are discussing and that you are prepared to answer such 
questions as might be propounde d to you. 

You did participate in a study of the food stamp plan pursuant 
to the direction of Congress some time ago, did you not? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. The people I have with me did quite a bit of 
work on that report, Mr. Vanneman and Miss Kelley. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we are glad to have you all here. It was 
pursuant to Public Law 540 of the 84th Congress that that study was 
made, is that right ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaran. And I understand that you made an analysis, 
Will you tell! us about it in your own way ? 

Mr. Davis. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Now just tell the committee how you think the 
food stamp plan could operate and should operate if Congress enacts 

a food stamp plan into law. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We have done, as you know, quite a bit of 
thinking on this whole ors and, of course, we had considerable 
experience back between 1939 and I believe about 1943 with the opera- 
tion of astamp plan. 

I might say at the outset, if I might, and just to digress a little bit, 
that there seems to be considerable confusion as to just what a stamp 
plan is and what we are talking about when we say, a stamp plan. 

There have been suggestions made and, I believe, some legislation 
for a type of stamp plan that we do not feel should be given that label. 
That is, so-called stamp plans that would provide just a different 
technique for distr ibuting federally owned and packaged commodities 
through normal trade channels. 

That type of operation is already in being and it therefore requires 
no legislation whatsoever. It is being handled, for example, in much 
that way in the city of Detroit and has been for some time. That 
system has also been used in some communities in Pennsylvania. 

The CHarmman. You say that stamps are being used in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Davis. Well, they use the equivalent. They use the method of 
identification, that is, the person takes to the grocery store something 
which shows the amount of commodities that he is eligible to receive. 
The actual piece of paper he carries with him we feel is relatively im- 
material as far as the operation of the program and as far as the bene- 
fits to the recipient are concerned. 
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In those, the actual physical commodity that is owned by the Gov- 
ernment travels pecaae channels down tothe recipient. The recipient 
does not go into the grocery store and pick up a regular commercial 
package that has come down into the store through normal commercial 
distribution. 

The Cuarrman. You said the recipient does not ? 

Mr. Davis. Under these plans, that is correct. 

The Cuairman. Where is the food actually delivered to the 
recipient ? 

Mr. Davis. In Detroit and similar places it is delivered to him at a 
grocery store but that package has traveled from a Federal warehouse 
where it was stored in bulk and it goes to a packaging plant under con- 
tract to the Department of Agriculture which packages it, the De- 
partment moves it in carload lots to the Detroit warehouse and that 
warehouse takes it over at that point and makes distribution out to the 
grocery stores where the recipient comes and receives the commodity. 

The grocery stores, I believe, are paid 15 cents a family for delivery 
charges; in other words, 15 cents an order. The warehouse is paid by 
the city of Detroit. 

Some of these bills in the past, I believe all of them—the only new 
feature would be in shifting the cost of handling the distribution from 
the State and the local communities to the Federal Government. 

The mechanism that is involved is, as I say, now being used in De- 
troit and in a number of other places and could be used by any State or 
community that so desires under present legislation and present avail- 
ability of commodities. 

The Crairman. It seems to me that that would be a rather simpli- 
fied form, because all you would have to do would be to have the wel- 
fare officers certify the eligible persons, issue a stamp and keep a record 
of the stamps being issued, see to it that the food actually is delivered 
to them only through ordinary grocery stores in the community where 
that person lives. Therefore, the retail price in the grocery store in 
Detroit and other places, does not come into the picture at all, does it 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the piece of paper that that recip- 
ient takes to the grocery store calls for so many beans or so much flour 
or whatever the commodity is, is that right ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Well now, does the grocery man deliver to the re- 
cipient a package? If the recipient has a requisition for 2 pounds of 
butter, does he give him 2 pounds of butter in a package ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, two 1-pound prints. 

The Cuarrman. And how is the stock replenished ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, in the first place, the Detroit plan, in order to get 
the correct quantity out to the correct grocery store, certain grocery 
stores are designated in the neighborhood as being the ones to handle 
it. Then the recipients are told which grocery stores to go to to pick 
up their commodities. 

Then, prior to the distribution date, cards are sent out to that gro- 
cery store which indicate the number of people and family size and so 
on that will be coming in or that are eligible to come in to that grocery 
store. Then on the basis of the cards that will be in that store, the 
central warehouse delivers the correct quantity of commodities to the 
grocery store. 
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The Cuatrman. Who pays for the delivery from the warehouse to 
the store? 

Mr. Davis. The city of Detroit. 

The Cuatrman. The city of Detroit? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. Then, in addition, they pay the grocery store 
15 cents a family to cover the handling charges. 

Now, I believe that the bill that you were discussing yesterday, and 
the sort to which I am referring, do not provide, as we understand it, 
for any pricing of the commodity. It would merely be that the Fed- 
eral food, just as it moves now in Detroit, would move out of com- 
mercial warehouses and from there into regular grocery stores and the 
person would take the stamps there and the stamps would call for a 
certain quantity of a commodity. 

That is essentially what we are doing now in Detroit, except that 
the city of Detroit has a contract with one warehouse to do this rather 
than spreading i it around a number. 

The Cuarrman. And the dollar value of that particular commodity 
does not involve the recipient at all ? 

Mr. Davis. Not as we understand it, sir. House bill 1359 is the 
one to which I am referring. That would not involve the price of 
the commodity. 

The Cuarrman. That is the Sullivan bill? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, as I understand it, under the Sullivan bill 
the program would operate about as now; is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; except the Federal Government would pay the 
distribution cost. The bill is unclear as to the method by which you 
get the proper amount of commodities distributed to the proper com- 
mercial warehouses and then to the proper grocery stores. It is silent 
on that; it just says it will be done that way. 

That would involve—I believe that the only feasible way to do it 
would be to first have the recipient required to go to a certain desig- 
nated grocery store and then to have certain w: arehouses or wholesalers 
designated to serve certain grocery stores. Otherwise you would 
have no way of knowing what food to give to people where, what food 
to ship where. If you tried to get surplus commodities on the shelf 
of every grocery store or into every warehouse, you would have them 
spread all over the country and you just could not keep track of them. 

The Cuarman. Well, I am somewhat confused because I thought 
that the Sullivan proposal was entirely different from the program 
we now have in operation because of the fact that upon receipt of the 
stamp the recipient can go to any grocery store. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct, but we have not been able to see how 
you could possibly administer it in that form. 

That would mean that the Federal commodities would be positioned 
in every grocery store in the city. 

The Cuamman. Would you not assume that flour, meal, butter, milk, 
and eggs can be found in every grocery store, upon the shelves of every 
grocery store in every community ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; but under Congresswoman Sullivan’s bill i 
does not say that they shall pay for commercial stocks, Mr. C heii 
Her bill says that they shall go in and receive Federal stock out of 
Federal inventory. 
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The Cuatrman. I donot believe she has any reference to the Federal 
inventory. And as it is now, the eligible people could only receive 
flour and meal and she envisions a program that would permit them 
to receive fruits and vegetables and eggs and poultry, even if the stores 
would not have such Government inventory. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I digressed. 
With all due respect to the Congresswoman, her bill does not do that. 

The CuHatrMan. Does not do what? 

Mr. Davis. Her bill does not provide for the recipient going in 
and getting a package or sack of commercially labeled flour that they 
have gotten from their local supplier off of the shelf. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I thought that wasexactly what it was. Mrs. 
McDonald is here—let us go off the record for a moment. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Back on the record. 

Are the commodities that are finally delivered to the recipient pack- 
aged in commercial packages or are they packaged in a different w ay 4 

"Mr. Davis. They all are as close to commercial, normal commercial 
packaging as we can get, but flour, for example, comes in a 10-pound 
sack on which is printed in black letters that it is purchased by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for distribution to eligible recipients, 
not to be sold or traded. 

The Cuaman. And how about butter? Is that the same way ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; with a parchment wrap. 

The Cuatrman. And is the 15 cents per family the only remunera- 
tion the local merchant receives for participating in the program ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; as far as I know. Of course, without being an 
expert, that seems like a fairly low figure, and we have heard in various 
places that the grocers themselves fee] that they are actually con- 
tributing a public service in doing that, that this is not a profitable 
venture for them. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I could see how a merchant might profit from 
it because if the recipient goes into the store to get a commodity on 
the free list, while he is in the store he might buy other stock. 

Mr. Davis. I might say, sir, that they st: arted out using this method 
in Philadelphia and on the basis of experience decided it would be more 
effective and more efficient and better all the way around to go to 
city-owned distribution points. They now use armories and various 
other public buildings located in the city. They tried it the other way 
first. 

The Cuairman. Have you made any cost calculations to determine 
the cost involved in processing and packaging butter and flour and 
meal ¢ 

The reason I am asking that is because the statement was made that 
in some instances these costs exceeded the value of the food delivered. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we have, first, of course, the costs to the Department 
of Agriculture of the original commodities and then the processing and 
transportation in carlots to the receiving points in the States. 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We do not have any figures on the cost from there on to 
the State and local communities for the handling that they must 
provide for the commodity.. We have been quite concerned about. 
getting some such figures for some years, 
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We now have a research project to get that sort of information, 

The Cuatrman. When you were directed to process the flour and 
meal, it did not change your operation at all, did it, because you had 
to go to the market and buy the commodities? 

Mr. Davis. When the legislation was originally passed, we did not 
have authority to do that, ‘but because it was che: uper in the long run 
and much simpler to just go into the market and buy flour we asked 
the Congress and they very effectively amended the legislation sO we 
could do that and we can. That is the way we are doing it now. 

The CuarrMan. You did not ask for it. We put it in. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the original part about distributing flour and corn- 
meal, you did originate but we did ask for legislation to purchase flour 
and cornmeal in the open market rather than shipping CCC stocks to 
the mill. 

The Cuarrman. And you do buy meal? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you buy the butter, do you! 

Mr. Davis. On butter, we contract for the packaging and the proc- 
essing. We ship butter in bulk from our own stocks to the packaging 
plant and then they deliver the packaged butter. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask what the cost of the butter is? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have that material, Mr. Johnson, but we could 
certainly get you the cost. 

Mr. Jounson. Have you any idea about what the cost is? 

Mr. Davis. I would not want to hazard a guess. Probably a couple 
of cents. 

Mr. Jonnson. Plus the cost of shipping to the packaging point— 
or is the butter usually pretty handy to the plant? 

Mr. Davis. For a commodity that requires shipment and refrigera- 
tion, we think we would be probably safe in saying the average trans- 
portation cost might be pretty close to 2 cents. 

Mr. Jounson. That isall. 

The CHarrman. Now when you take eggs, how is that done? Does 
the processing plant convert those eggs into dry eggs- 

Mr. Davis. Under our current program we purchase—and that is 
a section 32 program—we purchase the dried eggs packaged ii 15-0 tice 
cans. 

The Cuarrman. How about milk? 

Mr. Davis. On milk, we have been buying the packaged dry milk 
on the open market. 

The Cuatrman. Then it all seems to add up to this, that the Gov- 
ernment is not engaged in processing any commodity actually? 

Mr. Davis. Yes,sir. We contract for the processing of flour. Well, 
we contract to purchase the flour. 

The Cuatrman. Right. 

Mr. Davis. In packages. 

The Cuatrman. You purchase the meal? 

Mr. Davis. We do contract to package the butter. When we had 
cheese for welfare distribution we contracted for pe ack: ging our own 
cheese and we have in the past. I am trying to think of other items. 
The Cuarmman. What is the advantage of buying butter in bulk 
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if you are finally going to package them in 1-pound packages? Why 
not buy 1-pound packages to start with, just as with flour and other 
commodities ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, we try to move as much in bulk packages, as much 
as possible, in order to hold down the packaging cost. 

Now, a lot of the butter we distribute to institutions is distributed in 
the 60-pound blocks in which we take it into inventory, and some 
of the dry milk, as well, goes out in big 225-pound drums. 

The CyHatrman. So you do not break it down into smaller packages. 
I can see why you would distribute it in bulk but if that butter is 
going to go into the Detroit area, say, why not put it into 1-pound 
packages to start with? 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Chairman, during the period when the stocks 
of butter were rather large, the butter stored much more successfully 
in the large bulk units. Every time you expose the surface of butter 
or cheese, you are allowing more oxidation and it does not keep as well. 

The Cuartrman. I would like to ask you, Mr. Davis, if you or some- 
one else in the Department of Agriculture would provide us with a 
draft of a bill that would put into operation a food stamp plan such 
as described in the report of the Department. As a service to the 
committee, would you do that for us? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; we would be glad to. 

Mr. Jounson. If I may interject: The idea is so that we can have 
from his experience a workable food stamp plan ? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I want him to give us the benefit of his study 
by putting it into draft form so that we can take a look at it in the 
form of a bill. 

Mr. Davis, I am sure that you are in the best position to describe a 
feasible plan from your point of view. If you would furnish us such 
a draft we would appreciate it. How much time would you need to 
put it in? 

Mr. Davis. It should not take much time, Mr. Chairman. We did 
considerable work last year, as I indicated and I think that we can 
supply the staff of this committee with such a draft, perhaps in a 
week. 

The CuarrMan. Thankyou. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Suort. Well, if it would be in accordance with the report that 
the Department has submitted and if a bill is going to be drafted by 
them, would it have to do with surplus commodities that the Govern- 
ment has in possession or 

The CnarrMan. Well, we would just like to have the benefit of his 
thinking, in draft form so we can compare that draft with the other 
bills that we have before us. 

Mr. Suorr. I was just wondering what sort of a plan would result 
or be contained in a draft in accordance with the Department’s report. 

Mr. Davis. Well, if we were to draft a bill in line with our report 
which we previously submitted to the Congress, we would draft a bill 
which would call for food stamps to be provided on the basis of the 
family’s normal—from calculations of the family’s normal food ex- 
penditures, which would require the family to continue to spend about 
what it is now spending for food. The stamps in turn would be 
worth what additional food that family should have and those stamps 
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would be related—that is, they could use those stamps for any food in 
the grocery store on the theory that, through food consumption 


studies, we know that on the one hand, an increase in food purchasing 
power will 
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Mr. Davis. Well, that is one of the elements that lhe behind the 
statement that we make in the report, that a food stamp plan is 


rather costly to administer. 
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and the quantity that would be given to them in addition free, would 
be based on the level of food purchases that the family probably 
should make in order to provide for their nutritional needs. 

The actual selection of the foods would be left to the family. That 
would be a matter of the normal desires, food desires and, as I say, 
the consumption studies of these families indicate that they would 
purchase more meats, dairy products, fruits, and vegetables, which 
are probably the serious lacks, in their present diets. 

Mr. Hoeven. One further question. Do I understand that under 
provisions of the Sullivan bill distribution costs would be charged to 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is quite different from the distribution costs as 
they relate to the school lunch program, isn’t it / 

Mr. Davis. It is quite different from the current distribution to 
needy families where the Federal Government now buys, processes, 
and packages, as required, and ships in carload lots to receiving points 
in the States and where from there on the handling, the temporary 
storage, the sacking, and sending out to distribution points, and 
manning those distribution points, all of those, in the case of Detroit— 
well, there they are paying the grocers to do it—all of it is a State and 
local cost. 

Under this bill, the so-called Sullivan bill, the tabs for all of this 
would be picked up by the Federal Government since the Federal 
Government would be redeeming; they would pay for the actual dis- 
tribution, pay for the handling. 

Mr. Hoeven. Why should the Federal Government pay any of the 
distribution cost after the food has been delivered to the terminal 
point ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the Department has held that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not. That is, basically the responsibility for these 
programs, following the responsibility for public welfare generally, 
is a State and local matter. 

Mr. Horeven. What would be the estimated cost of a food stamp 
program ? 

Mr. Davis. We estimate that it could run all the way from, perhaps, 
around $600 million to $2,500 million. 

Mr. Hoeven. Annually? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. If the gentleman would yield. How many stamps 
would the Department put out? 

Mr. Davis. It depends upon how far up the economic ladder you 
went. . you took only the 6 million plus that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare reports as receiving some form of 
public assistance, it would run around $600 million. If, however, you 
took the groups in many States that are not now receiving public 
assistance but which are on the same economic level of those who are 
in other States, then it would cost considerably more than that. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, if you took the low social security 
people, the people not getting much social security ? 

Mr. Davis. If—yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). That cost, that includes the cost of the 
food ? 
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Mr. Davis. That would be the cost of the stamps that were issued 
for the people to buy food with. There would be no Federal costs for 
food; it would be all done through stamps. 

Now, if you took the low figure, for example, or hypothetically if you 
took $1 billion, then that would | represent the amount that was paid 
out finally to the local grocers to reimburse them for the value of the 
stamps that they received from the needy families. That would in- 
clude all of the normal distribution costs in commercial channels. If 
the recipient, the needy person, would go into the grocery store and 
buy the same product at the same price as any other person paying 

cash, the Federal Government au pay at that price. 

Mr. Poacr. You are talking about the Milo Perkins program, that 
type of program ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; with some modification. 

Mr. Jounson. But we are now talking about the Sullivan food 
stamp program, aren't we ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, sir, I thought that the chairman’s request was to 
draft a stamp plan based on the principles that we enumerated in our 
report as to what we thought would be the best type of plan. 

Now, we would immediately say that we need no legislation to put 
the Sullivan type of operation into effect, except one item, and that 
is that the Federal Government assume the cost of the distribution 
to the ultimate recipient. That is the only feature that is added, 
actually, when you boil it all down. 

Mr. Poacr. Your estimate of cost is not necessarily the cost of the 
Sullivan legislation ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. But of a certain type of food stamp program. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. And when ivyou apply that all over the Nation and come 
up with a cost of $600 million, that is when you assume that you 
would give stamps only to those accredited as drawing public relief ? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And this $ $2,500 million figure that you gave is on the 
assumption ths it you would add a great many more eligible people, 
and that cost that you envision under a bill of the type that we have 
had in the past of food stamp programs covers all of the costs, and 
that would go to the grocers through redemption of the stamps, and 
by redeeming the stamps through “the grocers then you are paying 
for the cost of the food, of handling, of “all of the intermediate proc- 
essing; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Davis. There would be one thing further that we have in the 
report and that we would put in such a bill, and that is that the State 
and local governments would assume the cost of administration within 
the State and also the responsibility for administration within the 
State. In other words, the actual handling of the stamps, the book- 
keeping, the job that they are now doing of determining who is eli- 
gible and who is not. 

Mr. Poacr. The certifying and so forth that they are presently 
doing? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And they would have to assume the additional cost of 
policing the program; isn’t that right? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Poacr (presiding). Yes. 


Mr. Horven. If the Sullivan bill is not coing to result in oreater 
in the world is the bill going to help re- 
duce surplus agricultural commodities ¢ 
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The lesser cost of this direct distribution system we are running 
now is only achieved through the use of perhaps part-time unused 
trucks, part-time unused storage space, volunteer labor, people taking 
on this job in addition to the job they are already doing in the county, 
that sort of savings plus the savings through the lack of convenience— 
in other words, the person having to go a little bit further for the 
food, not being able to go down to the « corner grocery but having to 
go 8 or 10 blocks—there are various sav ings like that. 

If you were to physically get that package of flour down to the 
grocery store, our flour, it would cost far more than it costs to get 
that commerci: ully packaged flour to that grocery store because there 
is always involved the handling, keeping the identity of the com- 
modity down through. 

At the very outset, you can embark or start from one of two be- 
ginning points. You can start with the idea that you want to offer 
relief to these various people, offer public assistance to them. Then 
you do certain things. 

Or you can start from the position that you already have in your 
Government inventory certain commodities that you want to move to 
these people. You do one thing if you want to send these inventories 
out and you do another thing ‘if you just want to give totally more 
food to these people who, everyone knows, need it and should have it. 
But that is the decision that the committee, I think, will have to reach; 
that is, whether you want here something that is primarily a disposal 
program or pr imar ily just increasing food consumption. 

If you do the latter, then we feel the most economical way would 
be a one-stamp food stamp plan such as we describe in the report, 
but we would have to recognize at the outset that is not going to take 
this 1 billion bushels of wheat out of the warehouses. 

Mr. Srupsverievp. Well, if you had this food stamp program that 
these people would be participating in, and say that the Department 
issues butter stamps, then the recipient would go down and pick up 
a pound of butter, he would pick up a pound “of earmarked butter 
or any particular brand, whatever brand happened to be in there. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you picked a very good example, sir, because one 
of the items the people would use more if they had stamps, probably, 
would be dairy products; although if that person had food stamps 
that were usable for certain designated items including butter, it 
would be awfully hard to have that person spend part of his food 
purchasing peed for butter if he could get, perhaps, 2 pounds of 
margarine. I don’t know, that is the difficulty. Butter is one ex- 
ample where it has resulted in a very appreciable, measurable by 
statistics, by reports, very measurable increase in consumption. I 
would say that would approach pretty close to 100 percent on butter. 

Mr. Stvpsierietp. But, of course, the question is about surplus and 
there the question is, what would be surplus. Suppose it is pork, if 
that is called a surplus, then you could issue stamps accordingly. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is the classic food stamp plan, what Mr. 
Poage was referring to as the Milo Perkins stamp plan—this sounds 
like quibbling and everyone tends to brush off the details saying, 
“That is just a detail’”—but putting pork on a list as being eligible 
for use in connection with food stamps—that is a lot more difficult 
than you think at first glance. How about pork me beans? 
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Mr. Srupsierrecp. Well, under one plan we would use what is al- 
ready in surplus, and the other approach would be these other 
items—— 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; coming under the so-called section 32 items. 
And there to the extent that increased purchasing power would nor- 
mally flow to meat and fruits and vegetables and di airy products, the 
per ishable group, the group that we would normally be concerned with 
in section 32, just the addition of food purchasing power without 
being earmarked would tend to flow into those commodities and it 
might get into pork. We feel that we could do as much through hav- 
ing posters in the stores showing what items were particularly plenti- 
ful, that would have just about as much effect as if you actually said, 
“These stamps are earmarked for this commodity.” 

Mr. Sruspierterp. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). Any further questions ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis, will you prepare a draft of a bill as 
we have asked you for ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. However, let me see if I understand exactly 
what you want, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. I want you to prepare a bill based on the recom- 
mendations in this report from the Department. We have that before 
us and we can look through the description and decide whether we 
should have it for all items or whether we should confine the program 
to those items in the Commodity Credit Corporation inventory We 
could compare and choose between it and the Sullivan bill or take 
some other action. 

Mr. Davis. We would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. PoaGr (presiding). Thank you very much. 

Our next. witness is Mr. Johnson of the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunit y of appearing before the committee to present 
the view of the National Farmers Union on food sté Lamp legislation. 

Delegates to the national convention of the Farmers Union this 
year endorsed legislation to provide adequate diets for needy families 
and individuals. 

Farmers Union also supports school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams, adequate nutritional standards in public institutions, a Federal 
credit program for the construction of modern terminal produce mar- 
kets to promote more inexpensive handling of perishable farm prod- 
ucts, expanded nutritional research and educational programs and 
other workable means of closing the gap between what people can 
afford to pay for food, and need based on a recognized minimum nu- 
tritional standard. 

All of the food stamp bills before the committee would help close 
this gap. 

[ might say in this connection, Mr. Chairman, that you have I think 
about 20 bills and among these bills there are several various methods 
for the operation of a food stamp program. And I would also like to 
add here that, as I recall, the report that the Department of Agricul- 
ture released and that Chairman Cooley referred to a few minutes 
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We believe that it is morally wrong to permit farm productive 
capacity to stand idle and to permit food to deteriorate, if there are 
hungry and inadequately fed people who need it and if the produc- 
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If you went to the root of this bill, you would make a determina- 
tion of how much purchasing power you would give to these families 
on a basis of minimum nutritional diet. The Department of Agri- 
culture did not go that far in their recommendation. They would 
provide $5 or $10 more than—I have forgotten just what they pro- 
vide—but the point is they would ensure that the present current 
expenditures by a family for its food needs or at least what they 
can afford rather than need, would actually be tied up all in stamps 
that the family would spend at grocery stores. 

It would be all stamps, instead of part stamps and part cash, part 
money. 

Answering the question raised as to buying other items besides 
food. 

Under this kind of a program I fail to see why it would be possible, 
unless you have some unscrupulous dealer, to sell a family something 
besides what they need for an adequate diet, I just don’t understand 
how he could do that. I believe that with proper educational effort 
that. food dealers, including those right down to the corner neighbor- 
hood grocery store, would cooperate fully with this program. 

It would also increase their sales to the very poorest customers that 
they have, the people that the local grocer knows better than anyone 
else can that they are not getting an adequate diet, and I am convinced 
that with some education and some effort and with the capable and 
able and intelligent administrators in the Department of Agriculture 
doing this job—I think Mr. Davis himself could. I have a very high 
regard for Mr. Davis and his assistants being able to administer 
this. 

Mr. Poacr. If there are no other questions, thank you very much, 
Mr. Johnson. 

We will now hear from Mr. Gene Leach of the American Farm 
Bureau. 





STATEMENT OF GENE LEACH, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR: 
ACCOMPANIED BY HUGH HALL, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Leacu. On the front of the statement I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that Mr. Lynn was scheduled to give the testimony. 
He is out of the city on emergency business, but I do have with me 
Mr. Hugh Hall, who is assistant legislative director of the American 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Poace. We are glad to have Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Leacu. I would appreciate it if you would extend me the 
courtesy of reading my statement. It is brief; I don’t think it will 
take over 10 minutes. 

Mr. Poace. Very well. 

Mr. Leacu. We appreciate the opportunity to present the views 
of the Farm Bureau with regard to the various food assistance bills 
under consideration by the committee. Since there are several bills 
dealing with the subject our comments will not deal with any specific 
measure. 

Farm Bureau, with a membership of 1,600,000 farm families, has an 
obvious interest in American citizens having access to an adequate 
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supply of the highest quality foodstuffs that modern research, tech- 
nology, and hard work can prov ide. We are very proud of the role 
that agriculture plays in the U.S. food distribution system, the most 
effective and efficient in the wor ld; respected and envied by many 
other nations. Most consumers need travel only short distances to 
purchase adequate supplies of reasonably priced high quality and 
nutritious foodstufts. 

Reports of the Marketing Division of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture disclose American consumers can purchase their food needs for 
a substantially smaller percentage of disposable income than was the 

case only a few years ago. 

As is indicated in attachment I, consumers spent 22.2 percent of their 
disposable i income for food in 1958—a slightly higher percentage than 
in 1957. The same quantity and types of food as those purchased in 
1935-39 would have cost the consumer $287, or only 16 percent of 
his disposable income in 1958. 

The time that consumers must work to purchase food items has 
steadily declined. Attachment IT shows retail food prices for selected 
items and working time required for their purchase. Food is a real 
bargain. 

Proposals now under consideration by the committee would greatly 
expand the activity of the Federal Government into the food process- 
ing and distributing business. It is our belief that the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the American food processing and distribution system 
would be impaired by the creation of an extensive duplicating gov- 
ernmental food processing and distribution system. 

Recognizing that surplus disposal and assistance to the needy are 
the subjects common to most bills we will deal with the proposals 
under two primary headings—surplus disposal and assistance to the 
needy. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Farm Bureau is aware of the consequences of accumulated Govern- 
ment surpluses. For more than 10 years we have recommended pro- 
grams designed to avoid continued accumulation of surpluses in the 
hands of Commodity Credit Corporation, and at the same time have 
recommended practical programs designed to dispose of agricultural 
surpluses. This committee is familiar with the role Farm Bureau 
played in developing Public Law 480 as a temporary program, de- 
signed to help dispose of surpluses and to develop new markets. The 
school lunch and milk programs have been vigorously supported 
by Farm Bureau. Farm Bureau aided in securing the enactment of 
the surplus disposal authority of section 32 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1933 and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. However, we 
do not believe that these or any other surplus disposal programs will 
significantly relieve the sur plus situation until basic changes are made 
in the price support and adjustment programs, which will eliminate 
Government incentives to overproduction and establish a price support 
policy that will expand markets, both at home and abroad. 

The voting delegates of member State Farm Bureaus dev eloped 
the following policy relating to the food stamp plans at our most 
recent annual meeting: 


The various Government food stamp plans recently proposed would operate 
primarily to subsidize food consumption, The principal effects would be to pay 
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under section 416 was $11,746,000. Attachment III shows that the 
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long enough the Federal Government would take care of their needy 
citizens. 

We are aware that all bills before the committee provide that food 
assistance made available by an expanded program would be in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for other welfare assistance payments. 
Theoretically, this might be feasible. However, from a practical 
point of view, if a new program provides a constant amount of food 
adequate to meet food needs, St: ite and local governments could well 
decide in future considerations of welfare expenditures that food 
needs were being taken care of by the Federal Government; therefore, 
it would be proper to adjust St ite and local expenditures ac cordingly. 

It seems clear that any new and greatly expanded program of food 
assistance would open the door for.a major expansion of expenditures 
by the Federal Government. It seems likely that the initiation of a 
new program would create pressures for increases in benefits and ex- 
tension to additional persons, and the cost would be excessive. 

Continued deficit financing will mean more inflation and rob the 
very people that these bills are purported to help by causing further 
losses in the purchasing power of the dollar. This will do a great 
injustice to the older people by taking away their savings and make it 
necessary for them to seek public assistance. Therefore, we believe 
it to be of paramount importance that new proposals involving major 
expansion in Federal expenditures be avoided. 

The budgets of most State and local governments are in much better 
financial condition than the Federal budget. There is not any magic 
in a federally appropriated dollar. 

We do not believe that conditions now justify any expansion of 
present Federal food distribution programs. Where emergency ac- 
tion is needed we believe there is now sufficient authority and funds to 
take care of such needs. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Leacu. My associate just called this to my attention. Would 
everyone check to see that each of the attachments are in place. 

And I would request that each of the attachments be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection they may be a part. 
(Attachments 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 to the statement of Mr. Leach follow :) 
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ATTACHMENT 1.—Per capita food cost and expenditure related to disposable per- 
sonal income, United States, av wrene 1935-89 and 1947-49, annual 1950-58 * 











Food expenditure | Cost to consumer of 
s OTE 8 | ee 
| | | food representing 
Total ex- | Percentage of— 1935-39 average 
Disposable | penditure | Ba A Bee annual consumption 
Year and quarter | personal | forcon- | | | per person 3 
income 2 sumer | Actual? | i i Be ~ 
| goods and | Dispos: ible | penditure | | 
| services 2 | } income | for goods | Percentage 
| and serv- Actual | of disposa- 
| | ices | ble income 
initia ticiataanedaplninaseictbis wt panini ee a ee a 
| 
| Percent | Percent | | Percent 
1935-39 average -_. $F14 | $493 23.1 | 24.0] $118.6 23.1 
1947-49 average | 1, 247 | 1, 193 25. 6 | 26.7 248.0 | 19.9 
1950 1, 369 | 1, 286 22.9 | 24.3 | 245.0 17.9 
1951 1,474 1, 359 23. 5 25. 5 | 274.0 18. 6 
1952 1, 521 1, 400 23. 4 | 25.4] 279.0) 18.3 
1953 1, 582 1, 457 22. 4 24.4 | 271.0 |} 17.1 
1954 | 1, 582 | 1, 466 | 22.4 | 24. 2 17.1 
1955 1' 660 | 15541 . 3 21.6 | 23.0 | 16.0 
1956 1, 727 | 1,602} 370.0 | 21.4 | 23.1 | 15.5 
1957 | 1, 782 | 1, 661 388.0 | 21.8 23. 4 | 15.5 
1958 1, 790 1,669 | 397.0 | 22.2 | 23.8 | 16.0 
jroo ee —_ —_ ca - —— — _! _ ————E 
Annual rates, seasonally adjusted 
|-——— --—-- —————__—_——— — —— 
| | | 
1958: | | 
ist quarter $1, 768 | $1, 653 4 $395 | 22.3 | 23.9 | $286 | 16. 2 
2d quarter 1, 779 | 1, 60 #400 | 22. 5 24. 1 291 16. 4 
3d quarter 1, 806 | 1, 670 4 397 | 22.0 23. 8 288 | 15.9 
4th quarter 1, 801 | 1, 688 4396 | 22.0 | 23.5 | 285 15.8 
1959: Ist quarter... -- 5 1, 825 1, 706 |... | 


! See August 1954 issue of this Situation (MTS-114) for 1929-45 data and for 1946-49 data see the November 
1958 issue (MTS-131). 

2 Computed from data of the Department of Commerce. 

’ Cost to consumers of quanvities of food representing average annual consumption per person during 
1935-39; calculated by applying to the actual 1935 39 expenditure for food ($118.60) a consumer food price index 
which is a weighted average of indexes representing (a) retail food prices in urban areas (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics), (6) retail food prices in rural areas (Agricultural Marketing Service), and (c) prices received by 
producers applied to foods consumed on farms where produced. Data for 1952 and later years are revisions 
of previously published estimates 

¢ Quarterly data are estimates by the Agricultural Marketing Service from expenditures for food and 
alcoholic beverages reported by the Department of Commerce. Alcoholic beverages are not included in food 
expenditures, 

§ Preliminary; estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA May 1959. 


ATTACHMENT 2.—Cost of selected food items and working time required for their 








purchase 
Retail food prices | Minutes of work 
of selected items required by average 
(cents)! | factory worker to 
} buy 1 unit ? 
| 
1948 1958 | 1948 1958 
ahi escniniaaiall eee sccm iii talltabacitaaiail ————__|—__—__|-——— 
Wheat flour, 5 pounds....-.. ates 6 ar gee eee 49.0 55. 2 16 
Round steak, pound ascents Wiaiadid dimdebiaickd bin oabadiat desis staumaincne 90. 5 104. 2 29 
en I I 5 6 unk Js acamaebicewnenoiieatnnianes 1 a5G name 73.7 81.6 23 
ET MEL. 3.6 cdonasecaschdedadsedbosadsdsiwdeckuae® 56. 1 52.9 15 
Milk (grocery), quart.._....- nincamienbanen re 20. 8 23.9 7 
i = 86. 7 74.2 | 21 
Cheese, pound. ae aesiee eimeranel ins idaaplitdepiaaieisle ssheiectisiedicadniatenie 65. 6 58.0 | 16 
Chicken, pound... es + seatthasiaitaetacteedseies dpasiaieatnnaaeieaan meet 61.3 46.5 | | 13 
ee Cee e.g Biba onsenaaNenee ec 72.3 60. 4 17 
Canned peaches, 244 can_............- icc eaeiiscimciastebeien atl Sabie 31.5 34.2 | 10 
Canned peas, 303 c oA SEER Te UR Sree. Se eae 15.1 | 21.1 | 7 6 
OCanried tometoes, G0 OO... .sc00s-.onansennacdecnacancacesess e 16.5 | 17.0 | 7 | 5 
DUE: © IIs Sctdintncdcdcnccnnteccsens diveidindenaehe teil 47.0 56.3 21 16 


As reported by Bureau of Labor Standards. 
2 Hourly earnings of manufacturing industry workers: 1948, $1.35; 1958, $2.13. t 
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ATTACHMENT 3.—Quantity and value of commodities pledged for outstanding 


loans and commodities in price support inventory as of Mar. 31, 1959, and total 


investment as of Mar. 31, 1958 


{All figures in thousands] 


Unit of 
measure I 


Q 
Basic commodities 
Corn Bushels 
Cornmeal. Pounds... 
Cotton 
Extra long staple Bales 
Upland do 
Peanuts 
Farmers’ stock Pounds 
Shelled do 
Rice Hundred 
weight. 
Tobacco.. Pounds 
W heat Bushels 
Wheat flour Pounds 
Total, basic commod- 
ities 
Designated nonbasic com 
modities 
Milk and butterfat 
Butter Pounds 
Cheese do 
Milk, dried do 
Honey do 
Corn oil do 
Total, designated non- 
basic commodities 
Other nonbasic commodities 
Barley Bushels 
Jeans, dry edible Hundred 
weight 
Cottonseed oil 
Crude Pounds 
Refined_ ao 
Flaxseed Bushels 
Grain sorghum Hundred- 
weight 
Naval stores 
Rosin Pounds 
Turpentine Gallons 
Oats. Bushels 
Ry¢ do 
Seeds, hay and pasture Pounds 
Soybeans Bushels 
Total, other nonbask 
commodities 
Exchange commodities 
Strategic and critical ma- 
terials 
Other strategic materials 
Total, exchange com 
modities 
Total 
Book value before deduction of reserve r 
2 Less than $500 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, M 





Investment as of Mar 


*ledged for loans 


Vv 


uantity ilue Quantity 
450,451! $551, 251 
l 
51 13, 345 32 
6, 425) 1, 100, 428 1, 298 
169, 778 17, 209 70, 742 
7 30, RRS 
4, 154 20, 902 6,911 
909, 305 591, 236 11, O89 
509, 435 936, 568 749, 239 
6, 285 
3, 230, 939 
41, 803 
11, 072 
119, 632 
3, 742 353 
22, 992 4, 830 22, 827 
5, 183 
83, 950 73, 194 69, 805 
1. 492 9. SSO 18 
11, 641) 
39, 183 
10, 968 29, 834 72 
143, 653 271, 282 154, 361 
260, 720 
633 
76, 481 41, 859 23, 565 
8, 030 S142 1, 039 
118, 789 242, 449 Li, 67¢ 
676. 340 
3, 912, 462 


2, 138, 


31, 


In inventory 


Value 


1, 116, 137/$1, 966, 649 


® 


9, 405 
189, 657 
7, 551 
4, 706 
56, 819 


7, 354 


4, 380, 777 


24, 684 
3, 972 
18, 331 


, 980 
, 967 


5, 787 
146 


1, 347 
5, 029 
2, 353 
542 


701 
391 
7, 991 
1, 567 


2907 


181 


, 765 


, 446 


47, 211 


», 053, 136 








1959 ! 

Total 
Quantity; Value 
1, 566, 588) $2, 517, 900 

l (?) 

3 22, 750 

7, 723) 1, 290, 085 
240, 520 24, 760 
30, 885 4, 706 
11, 065 77, 721 
920, 394} 598, 590 
1, 258, 674| 3, 074, 840 
6, 285 364 
7, 611, 716 

41, 803 24, 684 
11, 072 3, 972 
119, 632 18, 331 
3, 742 353 
45, 819 9, 810 
57, 150 

158, 981 
9, 726 
11, 641 1, 347 
39, 183 5, 029 
11, 689 32, 187 
298, 014 681, 82 
| 

260, 720 20, 701 
633 391 
100, 046 59, 850 
9, 069 9, 709 
130, 465 269, 776 
1, 249, 521 
38, 765 
8, 446 

7, 211 
8, 965, 598 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. It seems to me as you read your statement here that 
your fears are predicated upon what could happen rather than what 
appears to be the intention of the authors of some of these bills. 

Now, I want to ask you this question. If this question of a food 
stamp plan could be confined solely and entirely to foods that are in 
surplus, would the same objections be made by the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Leacn. Mr. Jones, you respect my position here as a spokes- 
man for the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Leacu. The only authorization that we would have in com- 
menting on our position in this matter would be the policy position 
adopted by the membership. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. 

Now, I want to make one other comment because, as I have observed 
the working of this program, I have found that the producers in 
many sections of the country who benefit through the utilization of 
section 82 funds, and who are pulled out of their difficulty at times 
when their commodities, particularly perishable commodities, are in 
difficulty, are helped by this program of section 32 funds, and yet many 
of those same people are opposed to the price-support program that 
is enjoyed by those producers who comply with acreage reduction 
production controls, and other regulations of the Federal Govern- 
ment which are not applied to the people who participate in the sec- 
tion 32 program. Where they are not regulated in production, they 
produce to their full capacity, and then if the Lord 1s favorable and 
everything is helpful, aes find themselves with surpluses, and they 
expect the Government to come in and buy these surpluses to sta- 
bilize the price and take their surpluses off of the market. I just want 
to ask you if you—of course, you can’t tell me what the Farm Bureau 
believes, because we have always got to go back to the convention and 
read the resolutions. 

Mr. Leacn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. But I want to say tothe Farm Bureau that I think they 
take the credit—and I don’t think they are due the entire credit, be- 
cause I think there are some other people who are instrumental in set- 
ting up the section 32 funds, while the Farm Bureau may have ap- 
proved it—at the same time I think the Farm Bureau should take into 
account that the people who have enjoyed the benefit of section 32 
funds are people who have not credited anything to the Farm Bu- 
reau as such, and in many cases have been some of the most vocal 
opponents of a price support program; and I think that should be 
taken into account by your organization. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Leacu. Did Mr. Jones want me to comment on this, sir? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly. 

Mr. Leacu. Mr, Jones, I might just comment to this extent, with 
respect to your comments on this matter. 

Naturally we have many of these producers in the Farm Bureau, 
you know, that aren’t directly under established price support pro- 
grams, in other words, livestock people, and hog people and some 
of the others. And I think, from my observation of the feelings 
of our people on section 32 funds, that we feel as if section 32 funds 
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serve as a basis whereby you can effectively use a price support pro- 
gram to assist the farmer in cases of emergencies or tremendous over- 
supplies of a particular commodity. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Leach, Mr. Jones was making the point that so 
many of these people who are the beneficiaries of section 32 funds 
are so loud in their criticism of those of us who have made some con- 
tribution in the way of reducing our production. 

Mr. Leacu. I see, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. The farmers of the State of Florida have not made any 
reduction in any crop, have they ‘ 

Mr. Leacu. I don’t know, sir; I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know one single product in which they have 
made any reduction whatever? Except tobacco and peanuts in Mr. 
Matthews district. 

Mr. Leacn. No, sir. 

Mr. Hatx. May I comment with respect to that ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Hatt. I happen to have spent many years with the Farm Bu- 
reau and was an employee of it when section 32 went on the books in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1938. The chairman of this com- 
mittee at that time was the author of the idea. It met with much 
approval, because it was designed to take care of the producers of 
fruits and vegetables, perishables, and as you well know, the tree crops 
don’t lend themselves to allotments or quotas readily in any respect. 

It was also recognized at the time that oftentimes as little as a half 
million or million dollars spent to take off of the market or to relieve 
the market for a short period of time would give the producers of 
those crops some relief. 

And the development that you speak of with respect to the antag- 
onism of these people to those who have had to submit to allotments 
and quotas is something that has come about down through the years, 
not as of the beginning of the program. 

Mr. Poacr. But the point is that the people who are the beneficiaries 
of section 32—and the picture of the man you are talking about is 
behind you, he represented one of the greatest wheat-producing dis- 
tricts in the United States—they have taken a cut of maybe 35, 40 
million acres—and they have readily agreed to accept these cuts in 
order to get some support. But the very people who now are the 
beneficiaries of section 32 funds are the very people who, all too often, 
not unanimously, but all too often have tried to destroy the program 
for those who are interested in the basic commodities. Frankly, I 
think you can readily see that there are at least some of us who don’t 
appreciate that sort of attitude on the part of those for whom we 
established a good program—and I am not complaining about spend- 
ing some money to help the people of Florida, or the people of Cali- 
fornia, I am perfectly willing to do that. But I don’t appreciate the 
attitude that they have that they should just have their products taken 
off of the market at Government expense without making any con- 
tribution themselves in the way of reduction, and then “critic izing 
everybody else for their partic ipation in a program. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the point I was trying to make was that 
people who are producing the basic ene have supported the 
section 32 funds, feeling that it was a very helpful mechanism to 
help people at a time w hen they had a incirias. 
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But in the long run, they are enjoying a benefit without making any 
contribution whatsoever to the price-support program. And I 
wouldn’t have any objection to that. But then those same people 
are the ones who are most vocal in saying, “We don’t want any Govern- 
ment help, we don’t want any Government regulation, we want to be 
free.” 

And then they are perfectly willing, they are anxious, and they come 
in to ask for the help when the time comes, and still they want to 
divorce themselves and say, ““We don’t have any Government program 
here, we are not dependent on the Federal Government.” 

That is the thing that irks me, and it has for many years. And I 
just hope that the people who are receiving some help will just rec- 
ognize the fact that it is the same benevolent Government that is help- 
ing them that is also trying to help this farmer who is producing basic 
commodities, and making a contyiboel ion at the same time he receives it. 

Mr. Leacu. The point is well taken, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I want to call attention to page 4 of your statement. 

Mr. Leacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you are making an assumption there at the 
bottom paragraph, you say: 


Three commodities—cotton, corn, and wheat—account for approximately 80 
percent of our surplus stocks. 

It also depends upon what you call a surplus, whether the com- 
modities are in surplus just because the Government owns a part of 
it, or because the price is down. What farm products have we at 
the present day that are at over 100-percent parity because there is 
nosurplus? Isn’t practically every farm commodity today in surplus 
if you take the price it is selling for? What farm commodity today 
is selling for better than 100-percent parity ? 

Mr. Leacu. I don’t know of any, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t either. So wouldn’t we be fair in assuming 
that it applies to all farm commodities ? 

Mr. Leacu. Possibly there are some, but I can’t think of any at 
this time. 

Mr. Jonnson. There might be one or two. 

Mr. Leacu. I might say this concerning the comment in the state- 
ment about the three basics. The only reason we point this out, going 
back to the beginning, is that the contention has been made that 
the food stamp idea as an expansion of the existing direct distribution 
program would contribute so tremendously to a reduction in Govern- 
ment-owned surplus commodities. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you to this extent, that I don’t think 
a program in cotton or wheat would help out in cotton or wheat. at 
this time. But the theory of a food stamp program is that it will 
increase the national consumption of food, and in that way it will 
raise the value of all farm products, because I think under your Farm 
Bureau theory, if there is a great demand for dairy products, people 
raising feed grains at the present time are going into the dairy busi- 
ness because it is more profitable, and no matter which commodity you 
help, it will help the whole farm group. And that is why I say, I 
don’t think we can accept those as the only items that are in surplus, 
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I think practically every farm commodity at the present time is in 
surplus, otherwise we won’t have these terrible prices for farm 
products. 

Mr. Leacu. You can understand our statement is this way, because 
these are the documented commodity figures that I think we can sub- 
stantiate, Congressman Johnson. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we will recess until 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, at which 
time we will begin executive sessions for the writing up of Public 
Law 480. 

There will be two subcommittee hearings Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, August 4, 1959.) 


x 








